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An International Enquiry 
into Living Costs 


by 
H. STAEHLE 


Research Division, International Labour Office 


The International Labour Office has frequently received 
requests for information as to differences in the cost of living in 
different countries. These requests have generally been made by 
industrial or commercial enterprises of an international character 
which wish to have some guidance in fixing the conditions of 
employment of their staffs in different localities. The Office has 
had to reply that no complete information on this subject was 
available without a special ad hoc enquiry. In 1929, however, 
the Office was approached by an important industrial under- 
taking with branches in numerous European countries for 
information which would indicate the extent to which the cost 
of living (and direct taxation) varied in certain European cities 
in relation to the city of Detroit (United States), and an American 
foundation offered to defray the cost of the necessary enquiries. 
The work was put in hand in the summer of 1930 and the results 
were published at the end of 1931.* 

Owing to marked changes in the cost of living in the last 
two years the results are already to some extent out of date, 
but the report has been issued primarily as a study of methods 
in order that, if an enquiry of a similar nature is repeated, this 
account of methods may be of service to future enquirers. For 
this reason the report contains the whole of the original data 
used. 





1 INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OrFicre: A Contribution to the Study of the Inter- 
national Comparison of the Cost of Living: An Enquiry into the Living Costs of 
Certain Groups of Workers in Detroit (U.S.A.) and Fourteen European Cities. 
Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 17. Geneva, 19382. 
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This enquiry—the first of its nature to be conducted on such 
a scale—has atiracted considerable interest. In the following 
article the object of the enquiry, the methods adopted and the 
difficulties encountered in the course of the enquiry are 
explained ; the qualifications attached to the final figures and 
the reservations with which they must be used are fully set out ; 
alternative methods of approach are discussed and illustrated ; 
and the conclusions which can and cannot reasonably be drawn 
from such an enquiry are explained. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE enquiry conducted by the International Labour Office 
which is the subject of the present article might be 
described briefly as an attempt to answer the question: How 
much would be spent in January 1931 by workers in certain 
European cities in order that they might have a standard of 
living approximately equivalent to that of a Detroit worker whose 
expenditure in 1929 was about 1,720 dollars ? 

The answer to this question thus involved the determination 
of the various incomes which would be equivalent, in the 
different European towns, to an American income of specified 
amount. Given this first result, it was only necessary to calculate 
the ratios of these sums in order to obtain cost-of-living index 
numbers, for comparisons in space and for the standard of living 
in question. In fact, an index number (whether intended for 
comparisons in time or in space) is precisely the ratio of the 
equivalent money incomes. 

Nearly every country publishes at regular intervals what is 
known as a _ cost-of-living index number, which shows the 
movement from time to time in the general level of prices for 
the items on which a worker spends his income. The accuracy 
and reliability of these index numbers is sometimes contested. 
It is pointed out that they omit certain items which ought to be 
included or include certain items which need not be included ; 
that the budgets by which the prices are weighted are not usually 
representative of actual expenditure, and so on. Nevertheless, 
these figures have come to be accepted as indicating in a general 
way the changes in the cost from time to time of maintaining 
unchanged a certain standard of living. The question of definite 
changes in the standard of consumption over a period of years 
is usually not taken into account. In practice a certain standard, 
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frequently a “ pre-war standard ’’, is taken as the basis and an 
estimate is made of what it would cost, in view of the change in 
prices between that basic date and the present time, for a worker 
to maintain the same standard as he had in that original period. 

The enquiry which the Office was asked to undertake was 
thus to some extent similar to these cost-of-living enquiries under- 
taken in various countries, but it also had certain fundamental 
differences due to the fact that it was a place comparison and 
not a time comparison. Whereas in time comparisons changes 
in the standards of consumption are slow and can be ignored 
over short periods, in place comparisons this is not the case and 
it is necessary to consider not only such natural factors as 
climate, but also national habits, traditions, and customs. In the 
case of this enquiry the standard of living taken as a base was 
that obtained by a small sample of workers’ families fulfilling 
certain conditions in the city of Detroit during the year 1929. 
Further details as to this standard of living are given later on. 


It should be emphasised at the outset that the enquiry was 
thus a limited one and related solely to the hypothetical worker 
referred to above, and that the problem was to take the standard 
of consumption of this worker and to compute the cost of an 
equivalent standard in certain European towns.* The figures 
obtained as a result of the enquiry cannot necessarily be applied 
to other categories of workpeople and to workpeople of other 
income levels. 


Tue Norion or “ STANDARD OF LIVING ”’ 


The first thing, therefore, to make clear is the interpretation 
of the term “standard of living”. For the purpose of the 
enquiry this was defined as the sum of the economic satisfactions 
derived from the total consumption of goods and services. What 
characterises the standard of living of an individual or family is 
not the fact that the individual or family consumes certain 
quantities of certain foodstuffs, fuels, articles of clothing, ete., 
but the total satisfaction derived from this consumption. This 
definition leads to two results: in the first place, since the 
degree of satisfaction (or to use the economist’s terms, the total 





1 The towns were: Berlin, Frankfort, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsinki 
(Helsingfors), Paris, Marseilles, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Manchester, Cork, Warsaw, 
Barcelona, Istanbul. 
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utility) cannot be measured directly, in the same way, for 
instance, as bread is measured in pounds, but can at the most 
be deduced for a particular person at a given moment from the 
choices he makes with regard to his needs and their satisfaction, 
any attempt to compare the satisfactions of different individuals 
must be indirect and remain an approximation. All that can be 
hoped of an enquiry of the present kind is therefore in any case 
only a more or less satisfactory approximation. 

As no method is capable of giving a rigorous solution, it is 
obvious that the choice of method must be an arbitrary one. 
The Office has made its choice ; it is perfectly aware that its 
choice is perhaps open to strictures. But as the Office was under 
the necessity of providing a solution to the problem set it, the 
methods it has chosen cannot be rejected without showing that 
some other method of approximation would be better suited to 
the matter in hand. 

In the second place, it clearly follows from the above 
definition that different individuals or families, especially if they 
live under entirely different conditions in different countries and 
under different climates with highly varying physical conditions 
and traditions, may arrive at the same standard of living or the 
same total satisfaction by the consumption of quite different 
kinds and quantities of commodities and services. It would 
therefore have been of little value to calculate only how much 
the goods and services consumed by the American worker would 
cost in Germany, Poland, or Spain, for the German, Polish, or 
Spanish worker who had the income so calculated would have 
made an entirely different use of it. In other words, as far as 
possible the differences in national customs, consumption habits 
and price systems had to be taken into account. 

This last point conceals certain reserves, however, which 
might have been fatal to a correct solution. For whatever data 
are selected to represent the customs or the standard of 
consumption in a given country, they must always reflect 
the level of the standard of living. Wherever enquiries into 
family budgets have been used to determine the average family 
consumption for different incomes, this consumption is found to 
vary in composition with the income. When it is found, for 
instance, that in 1927-1928 a German worker (with an annual 
expenditure of 1,156.60 marks per adult) consumed nearly twice 
as much margarine as butter, while a German official (with an 
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annual expenditure of 1,917.93 marks per adult) consumed 
nearly twice as much butter as margarine, this difference is 
clearly to be ascribed primarily to the difference in income. 
But when it becomes a question of comparing these German 
customs as to consumption with those of the Detroit worker, 
which is to be taken as representative of the German customs, 
the consumption of the German worker or of the official ? And 
is it at all possible to distinguish between the effect of custom 
and that of the existing standard of living ? This necessity, on 
the one hand to take into account differences in habits in the 
different countries, and on the other to prevent the actual 
standard of living from affecting the result, was one of the most 
difficult problems of the enquiry, because it could arise not only, 
as explained, when selecting the data on consumption, but also 
and less evidently for the price data. The prices indicated for a 
given town might give expression to the standard of living of 
the inhabitants in so far as they referred to goods of better or 
worse quality ; and then again, it was not clear how far the 
preference given to a “ worse” quality merely gave expression 
to a general custom. 


Tue Basic INFORMATION 


It follows from the preceding considerations that the basic 
information necessary for an enquiry of this nature must be of 
two kinds : 


(1) the quantities of articles and services of all kinds 
normally consumed and the price paid for each of these 
articles and services by the Detroit worker ; 


(2) the same information for each of the European towns. 

The first kind of information was supplied by the United 
States Bureau of Labour Statistics, which conducted a very 
detailed enquiry into family budgets of Detroit workers for the 
year 1929.1. The enquiry covered 100 families and was restricted 
to those which met the following requirements : the family must 
have had no material income other than the earnings of the 
husband ; the husband must have earned approximately 7 dollars 





1 For a critical analysis of the results of this enquiry, cf. an article by the 
present writer in Schmollers Jahrbuch, Vol. 54, Il, 1930, pp. 1107-1134: “ Die 
Lebenshaltung mindestbezahliter Arbeiter der Fordwerke in Detroit. ”’ 
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a day (that is, 35 dollars for a five-day week); he must have 
worked at least 225 days (45 weeks); the family must consist of 
husband, wife, and not less than two or more than three 
children under 16; it must have no boarders, lodgers, or relatives 
living in the family; and the family must have occupied a 
separate dwelling during the whole year. 

The results of this enquiry are given in great detail in a 
report which is reproduced as an annex to the Office study. 
In this will be found full information on the quantities of 
articles and services and the prices paid by these families during 
1929. It was not found practicable to adhere absolutely to a 
7-dollar daily rate, as it was not till December 1929 that the 
7-dollar minimum was established. The average daily earnings 
throughout the year averaged 6.78 dollars and the average 
number of days worked was 250. The annual average expen- 
diture of the 100 families was 1,720 dollars for a family of 
4% persons (or 3.27 man-units). This figure therefore served as 
basis for comparison with the European towns. * 

The information of the second kind, concerning consumption 
habits in the European towns, especially as regards food and 
lighting and heating, was taken as far as possible from the 
official publications of the different countries in agreement with 
the national statistical authorities. In spite of the resolution 
adopted by the International Conference of Labour Statisticians 
in 1925 recommending countries to hold post-war family budget 
enquiries about the year 1928, such enquiries only exist for 
three out of the countries covered by the present enquiry, 
namely, Germany (1927-1928), Poland (1927), and Belgium 
(1928-1929).* For France, Spain, and Turkey there appears to 
be no official information on this question. For France, how- 
ever, certain statistics based on the Paris octroi statistics give 
the average consumption per head in 1928-1929; for Barcelona 
there also exist some statistics on per capita consumption, and 
for Turkey the estimated food budget computed by the Istanbul 





1 It might be pointed out here that according to the statistics of the National 
Industrial Conference Board the average weekly earnings for 1929 of American 
workers in the industries considered were 33.96 dollars for skilled and semi-skilled 
workers and 28.73 for unskilled. This sample of 100 workers is therefore not un- 
representative of American earnings in general during this period. 

2 The results for Belgium have not yet been published, but the statistical 
authorities of this country furnished preliminary information on food budgets 
of certain families in Antwerp and on the amounts of gas, coal, etc., consumed for 
lighting and heating by a certain number of workers’ families in Eeckeren. 
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Chamber of Commerce for its cost-of-living index number was 
adopted. For Great Britain, where the last budget enquiry 
dates from 1904, it has been possible to compile, by the aid of 
certain unofficial investigations based on official statistics, a 
food budget sufficiently representative of the post-war period. 
For the other countries sufficiently recent family budgets exist, 
namely, Denmark (1922), Sweden (1923), Finland (1920-1921), 
the Irish Free State (1921), and the Netherlands (1923-1924). 
The statistical authorities of the countries covered expressed 
their agreement with the use of these figures for the purpose of 
comparing the cost of foodstuffs, etc., in their town with Detroit. 
The question how far the fact that these budget enquiries were 
conducted several years ago may have influenced the results of 
the comparison is dealt with in a Jater section of this article. 

Particulars of the prices and articles and services utilised 
have been furnished in all cases by official collaborators (in the 
majority of cases the official central statistical office) by means 
of special enquiries held in each town. The same authority has 
also furnished all the other necessary data, such as information 
concerning taxation, social insurance, etc. The Office carefully 
examined all these data, compared them with other known 
sources of information, suggested modifications where necessary, 
and reached the conclusion that the resulting information could 
be used with confidence. 


THe METHODS OF THE ENQUIRY 


In view of the limited time and means at the disposal of the 
Office, the methods adopted had to be restricted as far as pos- 
sible to material readily available. Further, though the methods 
to be adopted were to make due allowance for the differences 
in habits when calculating the cost of a standard of living in the 
various European cities equivalent to that of the Detroit worker, 
yet the differences in the existing standard of living between the 
different places were, if possible, not to affect the result. 

It was decided to make separate calculations for each of 
the principal groups of the budget. For this purpose the follow- 
ing division was chosen : food, housing, fuel and light, clothing, 
medical expenses, miscellaneous expenses, insurance and taxation. 
The procedure was in general to calculate the relative level of 
costs separately for each group in the European city in question 
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in relation to Detroit, and the costs for the separate groups were 
then obtained by applying the relative so calculated to the Detroit 
group expenditure. In a few cases, however, the special nature 
of the group in question had to be taken into account. A brief 
indication may be given of the method adopted for each group. 


Food. For the “ food” group, use was made throughout of a 
formula recommended by Professor Irving Fisher* and others. 
It will be shown below that with this formula the results obtained 
for a geographical comparison of prices are extremely appro- 
priate for determining the relation between equivalent incomes. 
For all further details the reader is referred to the explanations 
in the section of this article in which the results of the enquiry 
are analysed. 


Housing. It was more difficult to deal with the “ housing ” 
group. As a matter of fact, there is no entirely satisfactory 
criterion for comparing housing. In determining what are 
equivalent dwellings, should only the number of rooms be taken 
into account or also, for instance, the situation (quarter of the 
town) and the equipment with bathroom, central heating, etc.? 
And in what way should the rent restriction legislation still 


prevailing in so many countries be taken into account ? In view 
of these difficulties it was decided by a conference of represen- 
tatives of the authorities collaborating in the enquiry, which was 
held in Geneva in May 1931, to compile if possible two sets of 
data for each town. First, the rent should be obtained of a 
dwelling of four and a half rooms (i.e. the size of the Detroit 
worker’s dwelling) of the kind ordinarily occupied by better- 
paid workers ; if even the better-paid workers do not ordinarily 
occupy dwellings of this size, the figure should nevertheless 
relate to a four-and-a-half-roomed dwelling in a working-class 
quarter or in a house similar to that usually occupied by workers, 
and in any case the equipment of the dwelling with bathroom, 
w.c., running water, etc., should be indicated in as much detail 





1 Cf. The Making of Index Numbers, by Irving FisHer; Boston, 1922. If po 
and p, represent the prices for a series of foodstuffs in two countries (or at two 
dates) and go and qg, represent the quantities of these foodstuffs consumed in the 
two countries (or at the two dates) respectively, the “ideal ”’ price index formula 
is as follows : 





Index = 100 X x Pi Wo TP h 


LPG ~~ LPN 
For the interpretation of this and similar formulae, cf. in particular G. HaBER- 
LER: Der Sinn der Indexzahien (Tiibingen, 1927), and more recently J. M. KEYNES: 
A Treatise on Money (London, 1930), Vol. I. 
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as possible. Secondly, the rent should be obtained of a dwelling 
of four and a half rooms that should as far as possible be iden- 
tical with that of the Detroit worker. The two rents so obtained 
are regarded as the lower and upper limits for the cost of hous- 
ing to be inserted in the European budget. They are based on 
different interpretations of equivalence with regard to housing. 
Whereas in the case of the upper limit equivalence is interpreted 
simply as identity, the lower limit is based on the assumption 
that the size of the dwellmg as measured by the number of 
rooms depends on the standard of living, but that the details of 
its equipment with bathroom, etc., depend solely on local custom. 
The results may therefore be regarded as alternatives, the choice 
between them depending on the interpretation of equivalence of 
housing in different countries. * 


Fuel and Light. This group of expenditure naturally called 
for special reference to climatic differences between the various 
countries. In estimating the costs of an equivalent expenditure 
on fuel and light, the basis was therefore not to be the consump- 
tion of the Detroit family but the consumption customary in the 
locality, with due reference to the accepted size of the dwelling. 
The International Labour Office has as far as possible selected 
the data on customary consumption in the European cities in 
such a way that they are as independent as can be of the parti- 
cular income level of the European family concerned. Thus it 
was ascertained that in Germany the cost of fuel and light per 
room (according to the 1927-1928 enquiry) for different 
income groups was remarkably constant. It was_ therefore 
possible to multiply the 1927-1928 expenditure per room by 4%, 
after allowing for subsequent changes in prices. Similarly for 
the Irish Free State, for instance, it was found that the propor- 
tion of the total family expenditure spent on fuel and light 
was practically constant for the different income groups. 
Consequently a figure for this group of expenditure could be 
chosen representing the said proportion. In most other cases 
quantities representative of local custom were obtained and the 
costs calculated on the basis of prevailing market prices. 
Wherever possible, account was taken of the size of dwelling 
selected. 





1 In the present writer’s opinion the lower limit corresponds better than the 
upper to the principles of method explained above, in so far as it allows for differ- 
ences in customs but is not affected by the customary standard of living in the 
European towns. 
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Clothing. For this group there was a risk that the standard 
of living in the European cities would affect the result, especially 
as regards prices. On the other hand, it was to be expected that 
under the influence of climate and fashion other articles of 
clothing would be worn in some of the cities. For this reason, 
and to reduce the chances of error to a minimum, the prices in 
all the European cities were obtained on the basis of samples of 
the more important articles of clothing, collected in Detroit by 
agents of the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics in 
representative clothing shops, and with reference to the prices 
actually paid for them in 1929. The European prices were then 
obtained by the collaborating authorities from various clothing 
shops in the cities concerned, with the result that it was found 
that for some articles only approximate prices, or none at all, 
could be obtained. In view of the great variety in the nature 
and quality of the articles of clothing, it was not possible to 
calculate the price ratio for this group with reference to the 
European consumption, for which data were in several cases 
available, as could be done, for instance, for food. This would 
have meant that a special collection of samples for each 
European city would have to have been priced in Detroit. The 
idea of attaining this degree of completeness had therefore to be 
given up, and the calculation of the relative costs was based 
solely on the American quantities consumed, first for the clothing 
of adults and children together, and secondly with reference to 
the articles of clothing for adults only. The two ratios so 
obtained are in fact different in countries where it is and is not 
customary to buy children’s clothes ready-made, as in the latter 
the prices of children’s ready-made clothing are relatively high. 
The choice between the two results was left to the collaborating 
authorities. 

To sum up, it should be emphasised that the Office has 
confined itself to determining the difference in the price level of 
clothing and has considered as an equivalent expenditure the 
sum which probably represents the same purchasing power in 
terms of clothing in the different countries. But it must be 
remembered that only technical and not inherent difficuities 
have prevented the Office from applying a more satisfactory 
method. It will be seen later that the results obtained agree in 
a remarkable manner with the distribution of expenditure found 
in certain countries for families with similar expenditure. 
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Miscellaneous Expenditure. In order to take account as far 
as possible of the different systems of social insurance, medical 
expenses and life insurance in this group were considered 
separately. As regards the former, certain European insurance 
systems cover the medical expenses of the whole family. Where 
this is the case the method adopted has been to enter the 
workers’ contribution as representing an equivalent expenditure. 
In other cases, where benefits do not cover all medical expenses 
(e.g. certain members of the family excluded, or dentists’ fees 
excluded), the cost in each town of the equivalent medical 
expenses in Detroit has been computed. To simplify the method, 
and in the absence of complete information on the way the 
Detroit medical expenses are made up, three typical prices of 
medical services were selected. The details are given in the 
Office study containing the full report on the enquiry, but the 
procedure where medical benefits cover only a portion of the 
family expenditure has been the same as for all other branches 
of social insurance financed by contributions from different 
sources. 


Life insurance is the only kind of insurance borne by the 
American worker, for whom it plays an important part. The 
amount insured represented on an average about 120 per cent. of 
his annual income. The procedure adopted has been to find the 
purchasing power equivalent of this amount in each European 
town and to adopt the same rate of premium (3 per cent.). As for 
medical expenses, there exist in Europe certain systems of old- 
age insurance which must be taken into consideration. When 
workers and the State both contribute to these schemes, the 
Office has adopted a figure such that the total contributions of 
all parties are taken into account. 


For other miscellaneous items considerable difficulty was 
experienced. Not only is it impossible to express many of these 
items (holidays, etc.) in quantitative form, but it is chiefly in 
this group that individual tastes and national and local prefer- 
ences play a great part. The Office therefore decided to confine 
itself to a short list of twelve to fourteen articles which could be 
expressed in the form of “quantity consumed” and apply the 
same method as for clothing, etc. The results are certainly not 
ideal, but it is to be noted that they agree remarkabiy with those 
which would have been obtained if a fixed proportion of the 
total of the previous groups has been added. This method would 
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involve the assumption that the general “ price ratio” for this 
group is the same as for the aggregate of the groups hitherto 
considered, and that the “ surplus” or free income, computed as 
a fixed percentage of expenditure, gives the same satisfaction. 
It may be added that the percentage which this group forms of 
the total expenditure varies from 18 to 24 per cent. in the 
different towns (Detroit 20 per cent.). 

It must be emphasised that the great differences in the 
various insurance systems introduce a considerable element of 
non-comparability, especially as regards benefits and contribu- 
tions, and the latter are not necessarily a complete expression of 
the charges which they represent for employers, workers, and 
the State. 


Direct Taxation. The Detroit worker was exempt (at his 
income level) from direct taxation, while, with two exceptions, 
the expenditure computed for the European town considerably 
exceeded the exemption minimum. Hence the Office has added 
to the total expenditure, computed as above described, tiie 
amount of direct taxation legally payable. As explained in the 
report, this assumes that the European worker does not obtain 


in exchange for this taxation more than the Detroit worker gets 
for nothing. Obviously only direct taxation has been shown as 
a separate item. Indirect taxes, taxes on consumption, customs 
and excise duties, etc., are necessarily included in the prices 
taken for the various commodities. Similarly rent taxes (rates) 
have been shown separately only when they are so paid by the 
tenant. 

It may be added that it was not intended to make a com- 
parative study of the burden of taxation in the different coun- 
tries, but that it was not possible to neglect items which some- 
times play an important part in the workers’ expenses. 


CrITICAL ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OF THE ENQUIRY 


Tables I and II, which are taken from the Office study, 
summarise the results of the enquiry. Table I shows the various 
sums calculated for each town as for January 1931, and table II 
the index numbers obtained by expressing these sums (converted 
into dollars at the rate of exchange in January 1931) as percent- 
ages of the corresponding American figures. All these data are 
subject to the reserves set out in the Office study ; reference 
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should also be made to the final section of this article (“ Con- 
clusion ”’). 

In the following paragraphs an attempt is made to compare 
certain results obtained in the enquiry both between the different 
towns and also with other information in so far as it exists. 
Comparisons are first made separately for certain groups of 
expenditure, and secondly for the whole expenditure from the 
point of view of its distribution among the different groups. 

It should be emphasised that the results published are subject 
to a large number of reservations which are fully set out in the 
study, and which are again enumerated at the end of this article. 
It is necessary to insist especially on the fact that comparisons 
between one European town and another are not strictly 
justifiable.* The results obtained for each European town are 
independent of each other. In each case a comparison was 
made between the European town and Detroit. Moreover, the 
comparisons did not always cover the same period. While the 
information in Detroit concerned the average for the year 1929, 
the European data covered various periods between July 1930 
and April 1931. In a period of rapid and irregular price changes 
these different dates would naturally give non-comparable 
results, but the Office attempted to eliminate this element of 
non-comparability as far as possible by bringing all results up 
to one particular date, namely, January 1931, by the application 
of national cost-of-living index numbers. But this method 
affects the accuracy of the figures, partly because the index 
numbers available relate in some cases to the whole country and 
not to the particular town covered, and partly because they are 
based on prices of certain articles and services, sometimes rather 
different from those used for the purpose of the comparison 
between the European towns and Detroit. 


Food 
Justification of the Formula Adopted. 


The method adopted for this group is explained above ? 
and the reasons why this method seemed particularly suitable 





1 To make such comparisons is analogous to “ shifting the base ’’ in time index 
numbers ; a process which, as is shown in any treatise on the theory of index num- 
bers, may involve fallacies. 

2 See p. 320. 
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deserve further consideration. The next point to examine will 
be how the results obtained with this method compare with the 
results of other possible methods of comparison and, in parti- 
cular, what value should be attached to certain other proposals 
made by individual collaborators in the enquiry and taken into 
account by the International Labour Office. 

The “ideal” formula appears specially suitable for the 
present purpose on various grounds. In the first place, the result 
can be presented in terms that exactly correspond to the problem. 
It also takes into account existing differences in the customs of 
the different countries, without, however, being unduly affected 
by the particular standard of living of these countries, the date 
of the budget enquiries used, and the number of commodities 
considered. Thirdly, the result is independent of the choice of 
base. These points may be briefly considered in turn. 

If the suffix “0” stands for Detroit and the suffix “1” for 
Berlin, and it is assumed that the first ratio under the square 
root sign of the “ ideal” formula gives the following result : 


2 Pi Go 


4 0.9 or 90 per cent., 


this means that the food consumption (so far as taken into 
account) of the American worker is 10 per cent. cheaper in 
Berlin than in Detroit, and that this American worker could live 
in Berlin in the same way as in Detroit at a cost of 10 per cent. 
less. Or to put it in another way, the Berlin price level (so far 
as taken into account in the calculation using the formula) is 
for him at least 10 per cent. lower than that of Detroit, for it is 
extremely probable that by slight modifications in his consump- 
tion he could obtain the same degree of satisfaction somewhat 
more cheaply. 

Assuming that the second ratio under the square root gives 
the following result : . 


= PA 1 
X Po h 


this means that the consumption (so far as taken into account) 
of the German worker is 25 per cent. dearer in Detroit than in 
Berlin, and that this German worker would have to increase his 
expenses by 25 per cent. in order to live in Detroit in exactly 
the same way as in Berlin. In other words, the Detroit price 


= 0.8 or 80 per cent., 
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level is for him at most 25 per cent. higher than that of Berlin, 
for it is extremely probable that by slight modifications in his 
consumption he could obtain the same degree of satisfaction 
somewhat more cheaply. 

It follows from the above that from the point of view of the 
American worker prices in Berlin are at least 10 per cent. lower 
than in Detroit, whereas from the point of view of the German 
worker prices in Detroit are at most 25 per cent. higher than in 
Berlin. In other words, 90 per cent. and 80 per cent. are the 
limits between which the “ true” price ratio between Berlin and 
Detroit must lie. Moreover, the “true” price ratio is the ratio 
(if it could be determined) which should exist between incomes 
in Detroit and in Berlin which are equivalent from the point of 
view of the degree of satisfaction obtainable by them 
respectively. * 

It may, of course, happen that this relation is not exactly 
the same for the American as for the German worker. But this 
becomes all the more improbable, the more similarity there is 
between customs and tastes in the two countries. In cases in 
which consumption habits appear to differ too much the pos- 


sibility of using a chain of indexes passing through countries 
of intermediate conditions might have been considered. This 
was in fact suggested at the Fourth International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians held at Geneva in 1931, but was not accepted 
owing to the absence of any agreed criterion for measuring the 
degree of dissimilarity among the intermediate countries. * 


Effect of using Different Standards of Consumption. 


Experience shows that the particular standard of living of 
the families whose consumption is used for the weights (g,) for 
calculating by the “ ideal” formula has no effect, or practically 
none, on the result. The differences that may be observed in 
the consumption of the families belonging to various income 





1 For a sim ilar reasoning applied to time comparisons cf. HaBERLER : op cit. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 1, July 1931, p. 19 : Resolu- 
tion adopted by the Conference, paragraph (15). It may be noted that in a recent 
article the present writer has suggested a formula which can be used to measure 
the degree of dissimilarity, and consequently of similarity, between the food budgets 
of different countries. Cf. Archiv fiir Sozialkwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, Vol. 67, 
No. 4, June 1932, pp. 436-446: “Ein Verfahren zur Ermittlung gleichwertiger 
Einkommen in verschiedenen Landern. ”’ 
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groups in a given country are too small when compared with 
the differences in the consumption of any families in different 
countries to have an important effect on the price ratio. Table IIT 
shows the results of certain calculations on this subject. 


TABLE Ill. EFFECT OF DIFFERENT CONSUMPTION WEIGHTS ON THE RESULT 
OF THE COMPARISON OF FOOD PRICES IN TWO COUNTRIES 





Group and | Number Prices used ? Consumption weights used ? 


series of food- 
number of stuffs 
com- con- 

parison sidered Base town Other town Base town 











(1) | (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 





I: (1) 29 Detroit Detroit workers | German workers 
spending per 
man-unit 
in 1927-1928 : 

RM. 1,156.60 

German officials 
spending per 
man-unit in 
1927-1928 : 

RM. 3,409.65 

Frankfort German’ workers 

on the Main spending per 

man-unit in 
1927-1928 : 

RM. 1,156.60 

German officials 
spending per 
man-unit in 
1927-1928 : 

RM. 3,409.65 














Kr. 


Warsaw 
workers 
spending per 
man-unit in 


families 4,250 
spending per 

” man-unit ae 
“s — in 50 1932 about :/°” 


” 


Copenhagen Copenhagen ! 2,600 | 


” , 





Kr. F.Mks. 


Stockholm | Helsinki Stockholm 1,570 } Finnish 6,440 
families 2,250 workers 4,530 
spending per 1.140 spending per 9.819 

> , 


> 
”? man-unit in man-unit in 
* 1922-1923 }2,250| 1920-1921 9,810 


ei about : 1,140} about : 4,530 71.5 


: ? Prices as supplied by the statistical authorities of the countries concerned. The original data used are reproduce 
in the appendices to the respective town reports in the Office study. ‘ 

* The consumption weights are derived from the sources given in the footnotes to table I of the respective tow! 
reports in the Office study. The lists of articles included are so established as to include the largest possible number ¢ 
foodstuffs appearing in both budgets, taking into consideration the prices available. 


























sult of 
* ideal’ 
"mula 
ces in 
> town 
100) 


(7) 


4.8 
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The first group of comparisons refers to the prices in Berlin 
and Frankfort on the Main on the one hand and Detroit on the 
other ; the German weights are based on the consumption of an 
average working-class family and the consumption of the highest 
paid official’s family, as shown by the budget enquiry of 
1927-1928. The second and third groups are somewhat more 
complicated. They refer to prices in each of two towns: the 
second group to prices in Warsaw and Copenhagen, the third to 
those in Helsinki and Stockholm. The differences between the 
individual comparisons in each group depend on the different 
systems of weights applied. For the first comparison of each 
group the prices are weighted by the total average consumption 
of all the families included in the budget enquiries in question. 
For the second and third comparisons the weights used are the 
consumption of the lowest income class in one town and that of 
the highest income class in the other. Finally, the last two 
comparisons in each group show the results of using the 
consumption of the highest or the lowest income class in both 
towns. In all these cases it is found that, whatever the consump- 
tion used to represent the customs of a country, the price ratios 
show only insignificant differences. It may therefore be con- 
cluded—at least for the countries or towns considered here— 
that, although the differences in consumption customs of dif- 
ferent countries have been taken into account, the result of the 
calculation remains independent of the current standards of 
living in these countries. The “ ideal” formula therefore satisfies 
an important condition for solving the problem in question. 

It may be noted that without this valuable property of the 
formula the problem would be insoluble, or at best soluble only 
by the method of trial and error, since before the comparison 
could be made it would be necessary to know the comparable 
income class whose consumption determines the system of 
weights used ; or, in other words, in order to solve the problem 
the solution must be known. 

Fundamentally, these explanations and calculations merely 
reconfirm and use the well-known fact that in calculating index 
numbers the variables (in this case the prices) have a greater 
effect on the result than the weights (the quantities consumed). 
The same fact also explains why, for instance, the comparison 
of the prices for Antwerp with those for Detroit yields very 
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similar results regardless of whether the system of weights used 
is the food consumption of Belgian families in 1908-1909, in 
1921, or in 1928-1929. This is shown by table IV. 


ee ee 


TABLE IV. EFFECT OF USING CONSUMPTION WEIGHTS RELATING TO 
DIFFERENT DATES UPON THE COMPARISON OF ANTWERP PRICES 
(OCTOBER 1930) WITH DETROIT PRICES (AVERAGE 1929) 












Date to which the Number of Result of “ideal” formula 
consumption articles 
weights relate considered First price Second price Geometric 
ratio ratio average 


aI enti 31a at OE rs a. 









1908-1909 + 





23 73.22 





67.07 70.08 









1921 2 30 79.04 64.42 








71.35 








1928-1929 3 





41 74.31 





63.12 





68.49 







































1 Cost of Living in Belgian oy p. XII. 
of Trade.) London, 1910. Cd. 


; 2 “ Une enquéte sur la nature et of coat de l’alimentation des classes laborieuses ’’, in Revue 
Hi du Travail, May 1922, pp. 693-694. 

I * Food consumption of 45 Antwerp families communicated by the (Belgian) Ministry of 
| Industry, Labour, and Social Affairs. 


(Report of an Enquiry by the (British) Board 





The fact that the Office has been compelled to make use of 
rather “ out-of-date” family budget enquiries does not therefore 
affect the reliability of the results. 


Effect of varying the Number of Foodstuffs. 


It may be added that table IV brings out another notable 
quality of the formula chosen. It appears in fact that the result, 
at least in this case, is independent also of the number of 
commodities taken.into account. It should be noted, however, 
that this is true only so far as the commodities included can 
in fact be shown to be consumed in the two countries, that is to 
say, so far as data of the quantities consumed are available for 
the two countries. The following discussion is intended to 
throw more light on this point. 












The International Labour Office originally asked its col- 
laborators for the prices of a number of so-called “ principal” 
articles of food, i.e. those on which the Detroit worker spent at 
least 5 dollars a year, or about 1 per cent. of his total food 
expenditure ; these were 31 in number, representing 81 per cent. 
of his total food expenditure. The principle of selection was 
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clearly based solely on the importance of each article in the 
American budget. On closer consideration of the European food 
budgets it was found, however, that not all these articles could 
be proved to have been consumed in the European cities ; it 
therefore became necessary, for lack of European consumption 
data, to exclude some of these 31 articles from the comparison, 
so that the two branches of the formula might relate to the same 
commodities. This exclusion of certain “principal” com- 
modities was found sometimes to have a substantial effect on 
the first branch of the formula, whereas the addition of even a 
considerable number of other commodities (for which both 
American and European consumption weights were known) did 
not seriously affect the result. This is clearly brought out in 
table V, where the figures under (a), (b), and (c) give examples 
of these three ways of calculating the first price ratio. It will 
be seen that while there is a large difference between the figures 
under (a) and (b), there is no substantial difference between 
those under (b) and (c). In other words, it could be shown that 
the result of the formula is practically constant, provided only 
such commodities are included in the comparison as can be 
shown to be generally consumed on both sides. 


TABLE V. EFFECT OF CHOICE OF ARTICLES INCLUDED 
IN THE COMPARISON UPON THE FIRST PRICE RATIO OF THE 
“IDEAL FORMULA ”’ 





Values computed for the first price ratio on the basis of: 





(b) those articles 
among the “major (c) all articles 
foodstuffs” that appearing in both 
appear in both budgets 
budgets 


B d B B 


(a) the “major 
foodstuffs ” 











Beriin 83.17 82.37 82.33 
Copenhagen 85.90 78.40 78.40 
Stockholm 94.39 88.70 89.80 
Helsinki 81.53 71.35 71.35 
Warsaw 84.41 63.43 62.64 
Antwerp 77.51 74.83 74.31 
Cork 105.30 81.65 81.86 
Istanbul 69.22 58.41 58.41 
Rotterdam 84.63 81.45 81.45 
Barcelona 66.62 60.56 2 59.27 





























A = Number of articles considered. B = Value of first price ratio (Detroit = 100). 
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At the same time, the difficulties in the way of determining 
the data used in the calculations are considerable. First, the 
quantities have to be known for a series of “ corresponding ” 
articles in each of the two towns to be compared. Next, the price 
for each of the articles in the list of quantities has to be 
determined separately for each of these towns. As foodstuffs are 
classified in widely different ways in different countries and 
towns, it is obvious that the necessary associations of data 
concerning quantities inevitably imply some degree of arbitrari- 
ness. There is the same difficulty as regards finding the prices 
to be attached in each town to the articles in the list of quantities, 
as in many cases this means that more or less arbitrary averages 
have to be calculated. The food tables given as an appendix to 
the report on each town in the Office study contain numerous 
examples of these arbitrary but inevitable associations. As a 
consequence, there is every likelihood that the degree of com- 
parability of the prices thus found for the two towns will not be 
very high. 

These associations have provoked criticisms by the various 
Governments invited to submit observations on the report, and 
notably by the French Government. 


In formulating these criticisms the Statistique générale de la 
France first draws a distinction between two parts of the work 
done by the Office, namely: (a) the process of collecting and 
checking the numerical data, and (b) the treatment of these data, 
of which the former is undoubtedly the most important, and 
then continues : 


It is certain that the figures are not comparable, though it is not 
possible to estimate the magnitude of the errors resulting from this 
fact. All that can be done is to raise certain queries. 

For instance, as regards the comparative prices of foodstuffs in 
Paris and in Detroit, why is it that for potatoes the price of 1.28 frs. 
per kilo in Paris has been adopted (a purely arbitrary average calcu- 
lated by the Statistique générale de la France for an entirely different 
purpose) ? It seems that it would have been equally legitimate to take 
the price of round white potatoes, which was only 1 fr. per kilo (25 per 
cent. less). 

For mutton (roast), the price chosen for Paris was that of the dearest 
part (leg), or 30.70 frs., while the price of shoulder was 24 frs. and of 
frozen leg 14.50 frs.; are there any special reasons to justify this 
choice ? 
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The same questions could be asked for the other kinds of meat, 
for butter, for cheese (the price of which is considerably higher than 
in Detroit because the Gruyére type has been chosen for Paris), etc. 


The Statistique générale de la France draws the conclusion— 
relating not only to the food group, but to all the work done by 
the Office—that : 


It is thus permissible to consider that the comparability of the 
very bases of the calculations is open to serious doubt. The method 
adopted for the treatment of the basic data obviously cannot eliminate 
this drawback, any more than it could remove the difficulties inherent 
in the very nature of the problem if the data were in fact rigorously 
comparable. 


It may be admitted that in theory this reasoning is unassail- 
able. It is however based primarily on the hypothesis that the 
data used for the various countries are not comparable. Now, 
while it is obvious that, in view of the great diversity of the 
points of view ruling the determination of the basic figures (and 
in particular prices) for the different countries, it is extremely 
probable that the figures are not comparable, yet we are dealing 
here only with a probability, and by no means with a certainty. 
Further, it would be necessary to decide exactly what is meant 
by “comparability” : does it mean that the quality of each article 
should be so chosen as to be absolutely identical in all the towns, 
or would it do to have prices referring to the most usual 
qualities ? The present writer, considering the interpretation 
given to the formula chosen by the Office for the comparison of 
food prices’, is rather in favour of the latter alternative, which 
has also the advantage of avoiding the necessity of taking 
qualities that are not very usual in certain countries into account. 
It may evidently happen that the necessity of adapting prices to 
the data concerning the quantities consumed, which in many 
cases means calculating average prices, may result in endanger- 
ing such comparability as the prices may have. But the contrary 
would be equally possible. It is to verify how far the French 
Government’s hypothesis, on the one hand, or the reality of the 
danger suggested, on the other, is the more tenable position that 
table VI has been compiled. 





1 See above, pp. 327-329. 
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This table, comparing the prices of food in Paris (in October 
1930 and January 1931) with the corresponding prices in Detroit 
(annual average for 1929), gives results which confirm those 
shown in the various preceding tables. Further, it demonstrates 
that while the hypothesis of the Statistique générale de la France 
is at first sight highly plausible, it does not seem to be confirmed 
in this particular case. 


(a) The almost complete identity of the results of Nos. 1 
and 2 in table VI indicates that for Paris also the comparison is 
independent of the income of the families whose consumption 
provides the weights. 


(b) The close similarity between the results of Nos. 1 and 2 
on the one hand and of Nos. 3 and 4 on the other is a reminder 
that the comparison is not affected by the date at which the 
consumption was ascertained (cf. table IV above). 


(c) As the weights in Nos. 1 and 2 refer to the average 
working-class consumption in 30 French towns, and in the other 
cases to the Paris district, the similarity of all these results 
indicates that the error caused by using the Paris weights for 
Marseilles as well cannot be very important. 


(d) The close resemblance between the results of Nos. 1-3 
on the one hand and of No. 4 on the other shows that the 
comparison is hardly affected by the number of articles 
considered, provided these articles are the same in Detroit and 
in Paris (cf. table V above). 


(e) As the weights in Nos. 1-2, 3, and 4 are derived from 
entirely different sources, in which the data are classified in very 
varied ways, and as they apply to a very variable number of 
articles considered, the similarity of these results indicates that 
the arbitrary associations of quantities and prices must in fact 
have compensated each other in the cases shown here. 


(f) As the prices are also derived from entirely independent 
sources in Nos. 1-3, 4-5, and 6’, the similarity of all the results 
obtained renders probable in this particular case what is a priori 
highly improbable, namely, that the prices derived from com- 





1 The slight difference between Nos. 5 and 6 (relating to the same date) indicates 
that the uniformities observed in the preceding cases do not manifest themselves 
here with the same force. It would however be an exaggeration to think that a 
difference of 4 points (less than 5 per cent.) is enough to deprive of all value a 
method which seems to give complete satisfaction in all the other cases presented 
in this article. 
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pletely different sources are none the less “ comparable”; the 
alternative being that in this particular case it is the arbitrary 
associations of quantities and prices that have produced this 
phenomenon of stability, in spite of the non-comparability of the 
basic data. 


The above discussion may be summed up as follows : 


(1) The “ ideal” formula yields results for a comparison of 
prices between two places that are practically independent of 
the standard of living in these places. 


(2) The results of the formula are in essence unaffected by 
the dates of the systems of weights used. 


(3) So far as the calculation covers only such articles as can 
be shown to be used on both sides, the results display a note- 
worthy constancy. 


So far, then, as these results are general—and there is reason 
to believe them to be so—it will be sufficient to have an 
adequately representative and not too old food budget for each 
country concerned in order to obtain a reliable result, by apply- 
ing the “ideal” formula to a number of foodstuffs that can be 


shown to be consumed in both cases. 

It should finally be observed that this formula meets the 
test of a reversal of the places in question. Thus if a com- 
parison of Berlin with Detroit shows that prices in Berlin are 
80 per cent. of those in Detroit, a comparison of Detroit prices 
with those of Berlin will show that the price level of Detroit is 
125 per cent. of that of Berlin. It is obvious that this condition 
should be satisfied by whatever formula is adopted, and it was 
therefore impossible to accept the proposal to use the arithmetic 
instead of the geometric average of the two branches of the 
formula because of its greater ease of calculation. 

This brief consideration of the reasons in favour of using the 
“ideal” formula for an international comparison of prices will 
in itself have shown that the results obtained by the Inter- 
national Labour Office for at any rate the “ food” group of the 
budget possess considerable reliability. 


Comparison of Results with other Enquiries. 


For some years the International Labour Office has been 
making a periodical enquiry into the relative cost of living in 
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certain countries. For this purpose the retail prices of a certain 
number of foodstuffs are obtained and these are weighted by 
means of an “ international budget” formed by combining the 
figures shown in various national budgets.* A comparison of 
the results of this periodical enquiry with those of the present 
enquiry is rendered more interesting by the fact that the prices 
used in the two sets of calculations are obtained in quite 
independent ways (except for France, where the prices used in 
the two enquiries are the same). This comparison is made in 
table VII. For the present enquiry the price ratios for each 
European town were based on the Detroit prices of 1929, and on 
European prices of various dates in 1930 and 1931. In order to 
make the results as comparable as possible the Office has used 
the national food price index numbers to bring the figures up to 
January 1931.? 


TABLE VII. COMPARISON OF THE RESULTS OBTAINED FOR FOODSTUFFS 
BY THE “ IDEAL ’”’ FORMULA WITH THE RELATIVE COSTS OF THE 
“ INTERNATIONAL BASKET” IN JANUARY 1981 





Total food expenditure Index Food cost ratio 

(Jan. 1931) of food obtained by ‘The data 
expenditure} the inter- in col. (5) 
Se dollass | (Detroit | national basket refer to: 





In national 
currency 


(1) ( (3) | | (6) 


= 100) (U.S.A. = 100)! 








Detroit 
Berlin 
Frankfort 
Copenhagen 
Stockholm 
Paris 
Marseilles 
Antwerp 
Rotterdam 
Manchester 
Cork 
Warsaw 


8 


Kr. 


Fr. 
» 10,885 
»» 12,785 
Fl. 9773 
£79.9-£85.6 
£ 91.65 
Fl. 2,255 


468 } 
402 


381 
434 
465 
427 
885 
393 3 
389-417 
446 
253 


10 cities 
6 “se 
Copenhagen 


Barcelona Ptas. 2,631 274 


























1 December 1930. * February 1931. 





1 For further details and the composition of this budget cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXII, No. 4, Oct. 1930, pp. 542-546. 

2 An example will show the procedure. The price ratio for Berlin was found 
to be 74.6 per cent. Hence the food expenditure of 556.12 dollars (= 2,335.70 
marks) in Detroit (1929) has the same purchasing power as 1,742 marks (i.e. 74.6 
per cent. of the Detroit expenditure) in Berlin (November 1930). German food 
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The figures in columns (2) and (3) of table VII show, in 
national currency and in dollars, the estimated equivalent 
expenditures on food at different dates brought up to January 
1931 by the use of the official cost-of-living index numbers. 
In column (4) these sums are expressed as percentages of the 
Detroit figures. They therefore give the relative food expenditure 
as between each European city and Detroit. 


Finally, column (5) gives the indexes of the cost of an 
“ international basket of provisions’, the base being the cost in 
the United States in December 1930 = 100.1 It will be seen that 
for the two methods there is a noteworthy agreement, especially 
when it is remembered that the index number for France in 
column (5) refers to February 1931 and not, like the figures for 
Paris and Marseilles, to January 1931. Further, the difference 
between the corresponding figures for the Netherlands may be 
explained by the fact that the index number of column (4) relates 
to December 1930, and that of column (5) to January 1931. The 
difference for Spain is due not only to the lack of a reliable 
index number, but also to divergencies between the movements 
of the rate of exchange and of the cost of living. 

In order to obtain an idea of the possible disturbing effect 
of this use of the national index numbers, an attempt is made 
in table VIII to compare the original results calculated by the 
“ideal” formula with those of the international basket of 
provisions in such a way that in each case the prices used on 
both sides (i.e. the American as well as the European) relate as 
far as possible to about the same date. 





prices fell by 2.9 per cent. from November 1930 to January 1931, according to 
the German cost-of-living index number. The corresponding expenditure for 
Berlin in January 1931, rounded to the nearest 5 marks, is therefore 1,690 marks. 
On the other hand, according to the figures of the U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
food prices in Detroit fell from 1929 (annual average) to December 1930 by 15.9 
per cent., which when applied to 556.12 dollars gives an expenditure of about 
468 dollars. The price ratio for Berlin at the beginning of 1931 compared with 
Detroit at the end of 1930 is thus about 86 per cent., provided the prizes of the 
articles of food included in the calculations had followed the movement indicated 
by the general food index number. In actual fact this is, of course, only approxi- 
mately the case, and the application of the national indexes as described above 
therefore introduces some degree of uncertainty into the calculations. 


1 No figures are available for Helsinki and Istanbul. 
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TABLE 


VIir. 


COMPARISON OF FOOD COSTS BETWEEN DETROIT 


(AVERAGE 1929) AND 12 EUROPEAN TOWNS (AT VARIOUS DATES) 
CALCULATED BY THE “ IDEAL” FORMULA AND THE 
“ INTERNATIONAL BASKET OF PROVISIONS ”’ 





“Ideal” formula 


International basket of provisions 





Date to which 
the prices relate 


Result of 

comparison 
(Detroit 
= 100) 


Towns 


Date to which 
the prices relate 


Result of 
com- 
parison 
(U.S.A. 
100) 





Detroit 


Berlin 
Frankfort 
Stockholm 


Copenhagen 
Paris 
Marseilles 
Antwerp 
Rotterdam 
Manchester 
Cork 
Warsaw 
Barcelona 


Annual aver- 
age 1929 
Nov. 1930 
Nov. 1930 
October 1930 


July-Aug. 1930 
January 1931 
February 1931 
October 1930 
Aug.-Sep. 1930 
January 1931 
July 1930 
July 1930 
Sept. 1930 


100 


10 towns 


\ 6 towns 


3 towns 


Copenhagen 
6 towns 


Brussels 
4 towns 
7 towns 
3 towns 
4 towns 
4 towns 


June and Dec. 
1929 


January 1931 


July 1930, 
Jan. 1931 
July 1930 


February 1931 


January 1931 
July 1930 
January 1931 
July 1930 
July 1930 
July 1930, 


Jan. 1931 


























is extremely satisfactory. 


The result of the comparison 
Except for Antwerp and Barcelona there appears to be almost 
complete agreement between the results of the two methods, 
although the prices on which the figures are based do not come 
from the same source as those used in the present enquiry, they 
do not always refer to exactly the same date and it is only for 


Copenhagen that they refer to the same area. As regards the 
two cases of less satisfactory agreement, it should be noted that 
the prices for Antwerp refer to October 1930, while those for 
Brussels refer to January 1931, and for Barcelona satisfactory 
results could hardly be expected for the reasons already indicated 
in respect of table VII. 


Another conclusion to be drawn from table VIII is that the 
results of the much contested method of the “ international 
basket of provisions ” are in practice not so bad and “ mislead- 
ing” as they have been accused (without evidence) of being. 
Further, the fact that the results obtained by the two methods 
are in agreement although the prices used in the two sets of 
calculations are a priori non-comparable seems seriously to 
weaken the thesis put forward by the Statistique générale de la 
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France, alluded to above (page 334). What we have here is there- 
fore not merely a new verification of the theorem on the relatively 
small effect of the weights used in calculating the averages. 
Lastly, it may be observed that while the use of the national cost- 
of-living index numbers to bring the figures up to date has a 
certain disturbing effect, this is by no means so great as might 
be expected from the usually very wide difference between the 
list of articles used in constructing the national index numbers 
and the lists of foodstuffs used in the present enquiry. For this 
reason the results as converted to January 1931 may also be 
regarded as sufficiently accurate. 


Alternative Proposals for calculating Food Expenditure. 


The results so far considered were calculated by the Inter- 
national Labour Office solely by means of the “ ideal” formula. 
All the collaborators of the Office agreed to its use, but two of 
the authorities in question put forward alternative methods for 
calculating an equivalent expenditure on food for their countries 
in relation to Detroit, namely, Germany (Berlin and Frankfort 
on the Main) and Sweden (Stockholm). 

The German Federal Statistical Office raised the question 
whether it would not be more effective to proceed from the 
Detroit consumption schedule, and, instead of using the “ ideal ” 
formula, to take into account German customs as to consumption 
by replacing some of the articles which are of some importance 
in Detroit but not in Germany. Articles of ordinary consumption 
in Germany would be substituted for certain American articles, 
and the calculation would be effected in such a way that there 
would be no change in the nutritive value as a whole, measured 
in calories. The German Statistical Office gave an example of 
the application of its method, which is reproduced in the Office 
study as an annex to the report on.Berlin and Frankfort on the 
Main. Although the results of this method differ somewhat 
from those calculated by the “ ideal” formula, they have been 
accepted by the International Labour Office as a “ lower limit” 
and taken into account. 

The German Statistical Office used for its calculation the 
same 29 articles as were selected by the International Labour 
Office for the application of its own method. It should be 
remembered that for these 29 articles the quantities consumed 
in both America and Germany were known. The expenditure 
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needed for purchasing the quantities of these 29 articles con- 
sumed in Detroit was then obtained on the basis of the prices in 
Detroit, Berlin, and Frankfort, which would have been equi- 
valent to a calculation of the first ratio of the “ ideal” formula 
but for the corrections applied to the American consumption. 


It is, of course, hard to determine the extent to which these 
corrections go too far or are inadequate, but there can be no 
doubt that it would have been impossible to find comparable 
methods for other countries. It is indeed extremely doubtful 
whether, even for Germany, the same or similar substitutions 
would have been made by other persons; it is, for instance, 
more or less arbitrary to replace the American consumption of 
beef (steak, roast, and stew) by a predominant consumption of 
stew and sausage. It is at least clear that in this case the Inter- 
national Labour Office could do no more than consider the 
German proposal as an alternative. It might even be asked 
whether it was desirable to take it into account for the final 
result. 

The proposal of the Swedish Social Board is based on the 
postulate that in calculating the costs of equivalent nutritive 
values account should be taken of both quantity and quality. 
The method may be described as follows: (1) the consumption 
of both the Detroit worker and the Stockholm worker should 
be divided into two groups, the first of which (called group A) 
should comprise all the important foodstuffs that in practically 
every country of West European culture form the basis of 
nutrition, while the second (group B) should comprise all the 
remaining foodstuffs; (2) for Detroit and for Stockholm, the 
average price per calorie should be determined for each of the 
groups A and B ; (3) the cost of the calories consumed in Detroit 
should be calculated separately for each group, A and B, at the 
corresponding Stockholm price per calorie; (4) the sum of the 
Stockholm results so obtained separately for groups A and B 
should be regarded as the expenditure equivalent to the Detroit 
total expenditure. 

The practical example given by the Swedish authorities 
results in the following average prices per 100 calories : 


Group Stockholm (October 1930) Detroit (1929) 
ore ore 
Group A (10 articles) 1.736 2.169 
Group B 5.297 8.101 








= ee 
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The calories consumed in Detroit and their costs are as 


follows : 
Calories Cost Cost 
Group consumed in Detroit in Stockholm in Detroit 
kr. kr. 
Group A (10 articles) 1,831,000 318 397 
Group B 2,032,000 1,076 1,646 





Total 1,394 2,043 


Hence the price ratio for Stockholm would be 68.2 per cent. 
of the Detroit prices. 

Various objections may be raised to this procedure. Above 
all, the subdivision of the food budget into groups A and B is 
completely arbitrary, and the use of different subdivisions may 
in certain circumstances produce quite different results. If, for 
instance, only the first 5 articles used by the Swedish Social 
Board are included in group A instead of the whole 10, the price 
ratio will be 67.1 per cent., and if the other 5 articles only are 
taken the ratio will be 75.0 per cent. Nor is it clear why, for 
instance, butter, milk, and margarine are not included in 
group A. In brief, the subdivision is quite arbitrary. Further- 
more, it is clear that this method, like that of the German 
Statistical Office, could not be used for other countries without 
further consideration, for in that case there must first have 
been an exact agreement on the subdivision into groups A and B. 
Next, if another income class in Stockholm had been used as a 
basis, the result would have been distinctly different. And 
finally, it can be shown‘ that according to this method the price 
ratio represents the relation between prices of calories and not 
of foodstuffs. But what interests the consumer is not so much 
the number of calories as the quantity of certain foodstuffs that 
he can obtain for his income. The idea underlying the whole 
method that an equal consumption of calories may without 





1 Let Ea and E> represent the total expenditure on groups A and B respectively 
in Detroit, and E’a and E’ the corresponding expenditures in Stockholm ; also 
let Ca and Cp represent the number of calories in groups A and B in Detroit and 
C’a and C’» the corresponding figures for Stockholm. Then the Swedish method 
gives the following result : 

E’a E’s 
—z— X Ca + aX ~«CC 
P P C’a C’» 
Price ratio = 100 X E. Ep ; 
Ga x Ca + G x Co 
or in other words, this ratio is the relation between the average prices per calorie 
in groups A and B, weighted by the calorie consumption in Detroit, for Stockholm 
and for Detroit respectively. 
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further consideration be deemed an equivalent consumption of 
foodstuffs would nowadays not be accepted even from the purely 
physiological point of view.! 

At the most, therefore, the International Labour Office can 
be reproached for having taken these two proposals into account 
in addition to its own methods for the final result, especially as 
the Swedish result differs considerably from that of the Office 
for the comparison of food prices in Stockholm and Detroit. 

The Swedish statistical authorities have not declared them- 
selves in agreement with these observations on their method. 
Their position is that it is in fact variety and the amount of 
protein, vitamins, and mineral salts they contain that determine 
the nutritive value of foodstuffs ; but that if calorie value and 
variety are taken into account, then in all probability the other 
criteria determining the standard of food consumption would 
also automatically be satisfied. Further, the higher calorie value 
of the food budgets of the more well-to-do classes in any given 
country does not necessarily imply consumption of luxury 
articles ; it represents a higher degree of satisfaction, an improve- 
ment of the general well-being, and the consumption of larger 
quantities of fresh and palatable foodstuffs. As a result of 
greater variety, the principal foods containing mainly carbo- 
hydrates and fat are replaced by similar foods of better quality, 
by foods containing more protein, and by miscellaneous items 
which have a low calorie value and serve chiefly to stimulate the 
appetite. 

It is on this basis that the Swedish Social Board had proposed 
to make a direct comparison of the cost of food in the different 
countries. By compiling food budgets for different towns which 
satisfy both calorie requirements and the need for variety (taking 
due account of physiological requirements), the Board considers 
it possible to compare the cost for a similar quality of the 
standard. 

In determining the degree of variety of the food budget, a 
distinction must be drawn between the principal foodstuffs, 
i.e. the ordinary foodstuffs consisting mainly of hydrocarbons 
and fat, on the one hand, and the remaining foodstuffs on the 
other. In the latter group should be included foodstuffs which 





1 The computation of food values on a calories basis plays little part in the 
modern science of dietetics. More stress is now laid on such questions as the pres- 
ence of vitamins and the calcium, phosphorus, iron, and protein content. In addi- 
tion, calories make no allowance for individual tastes. 
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serve mainly to satisfy the need for protein. This is why milk 
is placed in this group in the numerical example given. 

The present writer merely places these supplementary explan- 
ations of the Swedish authorities on record, for he is of opinion 
that the latter do not wholly repudiate the views previously 
expressed as to their method. At the same time, the assertion 
cannot be accepted without protest that “ the method applied by 
the International Labour Office . . . contains an important source 
of error from the fact that for each town a considerable part of 
the budget is excluded from the comparison.” It follows, in fact, 
from the explanations given above that the result of the com- 
parison of prices remains remarkably stable if the number of 
articles considered is made to vary within quite wide limits. 
At the same time, the Office highly appreciates the attitude of 
the Social Board in “not wishing to formulate any criticism 
without at the same time offering a positive contribution to the 
elaboration of a new and perfected method. ” 


Housing, Heating and Lighting 


Up to the present there has been no attempt to make an 
international comparison of housing costs, and the methods and 
results of the International Labour Office in this field are there- 
fore of special interest. In view of the impossibility of finding 
entirely satisfactory criteria for comparing the actual dwellings, 
even in the same town, the Office, as explained above *, requested 
its collaborators to supply two sets of data. In spite of the fairly 
precise definitions of the data desired, certain difficulties were 
met with in collecting them. It was, for instance, not possible 
to obtain both sets for all the cities. Further, the rent restric- 
tion legislation in certain countries made it difficult to settle on 
a definite rent. Finally, in view of the various requirements to 
be satisfied, the method of determining the size of the dwelling 
by the number of rooms is clearly not very satisfactory. Never- 
theless, a comparison with estimates from other sources, such 
as that made below, shows a surprising agreement, and this, in 
view of the complete independence of the different sets of data, 
is of great importance. 

In calculating an equivalent expenditure on heating and 
lighting less attention was paid to the relative price level than 





1 See above, pp. 320-321. 
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to climate and consequent differences in habits in the individual 
localities. It would, for instance, have been foolish to have 
assigned to the Marseilles worker a sum corresponding to the 
purchasing power in respect of coal, wood, gas, and electricity 
of the Detroit expenditure on these items of 100 dollars. The 
mean January temperature of Detroit is in fact approximately 
the same as that of Helsinki. The problem is therefore to 
allow in the first place for local custom, and at the same time 
as far as possible to prevent the particular standard of living of 
the average family selected for this purpose (depending on 
family income, size of family, number of rooms occupied, etc.) 
from affecting the calculation. This, of course, was not so easy 
to carry out for this group of expenditure, owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining satisfactory data on the consumption of these 
articles. It is beyond the scope of these pages to discuss the 
details of the special methods used for each country. Instead, 
a comparison may be made between the results so obtained, as 
well as those obtained for rents with other independent material. 
The totals for rent and for heating and lighting as given in 
the Office study are shown (expressed in dollars) in table IX. 


4 


TABLE IX. EQUIVALENT EXPENDITURES ON HOUSING AND HEATING 
AND LIGHTING IN JANUARY 1931, AS COMPUTED BY THE OFFICE 
AND COMPARED WITH OTHER INFORMATION 





Index of expenditure 
for housing and heating 
‘ . Index and lighting as 

Housing ——e Col. (2)| Col. @) (Detroit computed by the 
: + + = 100) Unilever Company 
Lower | Upper light- Col. (9 Col. Manchk 
limit | limit | ing col. a1. 9] con. | eancnester | Manchester 


(1) | «) (5) | (6) | (7) (9) (10) 


Expenditure in dollars on : 

















Detroit } 350 450 | 450 | 100 
Berlin 328 286 | 371 64 
Frankfort 3828 286 | 871 64 
Copenhagen 822 393 | 62 
Stockholm 402 — | 454 
Helsinki 340 — | 401 
Paris 274 843 
Marseilles 235 200 | 286 
Antwerp 181 152 | 211 
Rotterdam 201 201 | 246 
Manchester 2 165 241 | 267 
Cork 101 — 
Warsaw 246 
Barcelona 157 
Istanbul 141 59 | 200 









































1 December 1930. * The two figures for housing in Manchester do not correspond 
exactly to the definition of the ‘“‘lower”’ and ‘‘upper’”’ limits. 
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In comparing the expenditures on heating and lighting it 
must be remembered that variations in the total depend not on 
the climate alone of the cities in question, but also on local 
customs and prices. The last column shows the results of an 
enquiry into rents and heating and lighting made by the Unilever 
Company in January 1930.‘ The indexes were calculated by 
taking Manchester as 54 and 59 per cent. (for the lower and 
upper limits respectively), so as to make them comparable with 
the indexes in the previous columns. Although the Unilever 
figures refer to the expenditure that an Englishman (and not, 
as in the Office enquiry, a national of the country) must incur 
in order to live in the country in question in the same way as 
with an annual income of £500 in England, and cannot there- 
fore be directly compared with the results of the Office enquiry, 
it is noteworthy how close the agreement between the two 
sources is. As a matter of fact, the order of the countries both 
in columns (7) and (9), and in columns (8) and (10), is prac- 
tically the same, as will be seen from table X. 





TABLE X. ORDER OF EQUIVALENT EXPENDITURES FOR HOUSING AND 
HEATING AND LIGHTING IN VARIOUS EUROPEAN TOWNS, 1930-1931 











Enquiry of the I.L.0O. . 
Country oer 
Lower limit Upper limit Unilever Company 





Germany 
Sweden 
Denmark 
France 
Great Britain 


Netherlands 





Belgium 

















1 Ex aequo. 


This table shows that with the exception of Germany, where 
according to the International Labour Office enquiry rents, etc., 
appear to be relatively lower (provided the “upper limit” 





1 For the details of this enquiry cf. The Economist, 8 Nov. 1930. 
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column is considered, which strictly speaking is the oniy one 
comparable with the Unilever column), the order of the “ equi- 
valent” expenditures for the seven European countries is 
exactly the same. The fact that the indexes of table IX differ 
substantially from those of table VII (food costs) is not surprising 
for various reasons : 














(1) There is not the slightest reason why the relation between 
the prices of foodstuffs in any two countries should be the same 
as that between the costs of housing or of heating and lighting 
in the same two countries. International trade cannot equalise 
rents in different countries. 





(2) For food, as for rents, etc., the comparison is in each 
case with Detroit, and therefore the relation between these 
indexes only indicates to what extent the relation between the 
computed food costs and housing costs differs from their rela- 
tion at Detroit. There is no reason to assume that this relation 
must be the same everywhere. 


(3) In certain cases rent restriction legislation has a very 
marked effect on rents. 
















It is beyond the scope of this article to enter into further 
details. But as these questions have given rise to certain observa- 
tions, notably from the Polish Government, a “ Note on the 
Relation between the Index Numbers of the Cost of Housing and 
the Cost of Food in the Different Cities”, by Mr. R. Guye 
(Research Division, International Labour Office), has been added 
at the end of this article. 

Furthermore, the results of this attempt to make an inter- 
naticnal comparison of rents are at any rate satisfactory enough 
to suggest a hope that the basis for the international comparison 
of costs of living may in future be widened by the inclusion of 
rents. 


The Distribution of Expenditure among the Different Groups 









The previous pages have dealt with the comparison of re- 
sults obtained for certain groups of expenditure in the different 
towns. These results are given in the form of the relation 
between the expenditure for each group in the European town 
and in Detroit, and therefore represent indexes of costs for the 
different groups of expenditure. In their calculation no account 
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has been taken of the results obtained for the other groups. 
Thus the formula used for food, although it fulfils certain con- 
ditions which make it particularly suitable for the calculation 
of food index numbers, does not take any account of the expen- 
diture on housing or any other group. Naturally, this is not 
in strict accordance with reality, for a family has to take account 
of all of its other expenses in fixing the amount which it spends 
on food, and vice versa. It is therefore necessary to consider 
how far this method has had any influence on the final results. ° 


As stated above, the cost indexes obtained for each group 
were applied to the expenditure for this group in the Detroit 
budget and the sum of these different expenditures was 
assumed to represent the cost of an equivalent standard in the 
different towns. In other words, the proportions which the 
expenses for the different groups represent in the Detroit budget 
have been used as weights for combining the different group 
indexes into one figure. If instead of using the American 
proportions the proportions in each European town had been 
taken, a different result might have been obtained. Experiments 
made to illuminate this point are given later. 

Table XI shows for the total expenditure of the worker 
(i.e. excluding employers’ and State contributions to social insur- 
ance) its percentage distribution between the different groups for 
Detroit in December 1930 (estimate) and for each European 
town in January 1931. The latter percentages are quite hypo- 
thetical, being obtained by taking account of the results based 
on ‘the Detroit budget. As a result the figures show certain 
apparent anomalies, especially as regards the group “ miscellan- 
eous expenses”. In every case the proportion is lower for this 
group for the figures based on the “ upper limit”. This is easily 
explained by the fact that a single sum for this item has been 
given for this group in both the lower limit and the upper limit 
budgets, and this sum represents, therefore, a smaller proportion 
in the case of the upper limit budget. Moreover, the variation in 
the proportion devoted to food should be noticed. This proportion 
has been taken as an index of well-being or of standard of living 
both in time comparisons and in place comparisons. As the results 
of the Office enquiry purport to represent equivalent standards 
of living in the different towns, this proportion might perhaps 
have been expected to show a considerable degree of uniformity. 
In fact, however, the use of this proportion for such a purpose 
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TABLE XI. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE AMONG 
DIFFERENT GROUPS OF EXPENDITURE IN JANUARY 19381 





Berlin Frankfort | Copenhagen! Stockholm 
Hel- 


Expenditure group : sinki 
II II I II II 


Food .2 |31.6 |80.2 |84.0 |32.7 |29.6 |26.9 |23.5 |26.9 |23.3 








Housing 6 |19.9 |24.6 |19.2 [23.7 |16.7 |22.7 |26.8 |24.9 |26.5 


Heating and 
lighting | 6. , . 7 . ‘ : 4 | 3.2 | 4.7 


Clothing 


Medical expenses 





Miscellaneous 
expenses 


Insurance 





Taxation 



































Marseilles Antwerp Rotterdam | Manchester 
Expenditure group 





II I II II II 





Food 9 |34.1 
Housing 


Heating and 
lighting 


Clothing 





Medical expenses} 2. , . . , . , 2.2 | 3.0 





Miscellaneous 
expenses , ‘ ; F ; . 5 |28.4 |23.5 





Insurance 8.6 | 3.6 | 3.2 J 5 I 8.6 | 4.2 


























Taxation 1.0 | 1.2 | 1.7 

















I = Lower limit. Il = Upper limit. 
1 Figures of 1929 budget enquiry, corrected to the price level of December 1930 (see table L.) 


is justified only in cases where families are living under similar 
conditions as regards prices, customs, tastes, etc. 

To demonstrate how far these distributions, although hypo- 
thetical, may nevertheless be accepted for the income class 
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considered, table XII has been drawn up. This table gives a 
comparison, for the four countries for which recent information 
is available from family budget enquiries, of the distribution of 
expenditure over the different groups as shown by the Office 
figures and by the family budget enquiries for incomes of the 
same order of magnitude. As most of the enquiries are several 
years old, it has been necessary to correct the percentages shown 
in the original source by allowing for the change in prices in 
the different groups between the date of the enquiry and 
January 1931. 

It will be seen that the proportion spent on food is almost 
the same in the budgets calculated by the Office as in those given 
by family budget enquiries. In the Netherlands, where the food 
proportion calculated by the Office is higher than that in 
Detroit, the figure given by the family budget enquiry is also 
higher, whereas in Denmark and Sweden* both the figure 
calculated by the Office and the figure shown by the family 
budget enquiries are lower than the Detroit percentage. In 
Germany the proportion is approximately the same for all three 
cases. 
On the other hand, the percentage spent on housing is 
higher in the calculated budgets than in the family budgets. 
This is due partly to the legal restrictions on rents; but also to 
the fact that a European dwelling does not usually have as many 
rooms as one in Detroit; in other words, the level of housing 
accommodation in these four countries appears somewhat 
inferior to that observed in America. For clothing and for 
heating and lighting a good approximation will be noticed; for 
other expenses the proportions are generally lower in the 
calculated series, but this appears natural since it is probably 
due to a sort of transfer between the expenses for housing and 
for other expenses. It may therefore be concluded that the 
distributions shown by the Office figures agree fairly well with 
the distributions shown in national family budget enquiries, 
although the Office calculations are hypothetical in the sense 
that in their computation no account has been taken of the re- 
sults for the other groups in the budget. 





1 It should be noticed that the proportion for the lower limit is somewhat too 
low for Sweden and probably somewhat too low for Germany. In these two cases 
the lower limits are based on special methods for food and are not strictly compar- 
able with those for other countries. 
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TABLE XII. COMPARISON OF COMPUTED AND ACTUAL PERCENTAGE 


DISTRIBUTIONS OF EXPENDITURE, IN FOUR COUNTRIES 





Country and nature of data 





Heating 
and 
lighting 


Clothing 


Other 
expenses 





Germany. 


A. I.L.0, results for Berlin : 
(a) Lower limit RM. 5,135 
(6) Upper limit RM. 5,605 


B. Family budget results, 1927- 
1928 : 
(a) Officials RM. 5,570 
(b) Same corrected for price 
changes to Jan. 1931 





Denmark. 
A. L.L.O. results for Copen- 
hagen : 
(a) Lower limit Kr. 4,795 
(6) Upper limit Kr. 5,285 





| B. Family budget results, 1922 : 


(a) Income average Kr. 5,450 


(b) Same corrected for price | 


changes to Jan. 1931 





Sweden. 
A. LL.O. results for Stock- 
holm : 


(a) Lower limit Kr. 5,715 
(b) Upper limit Kr. 6,040 


B. Family budget results, 1923 : 


(a) Expenditure Kr. 6,430 
(b) Same corrected for price 
changes to Jan. 1931 





Netherlands. 
I.L.O. results for Rotter- 
dam : 
(a) Lower limit FI. 2,460 
(b) Upper limit FI. 2,570 


| B. Family budget results for 
Amsterdam, 1923-1924: : 
(a) Expenditure FI. 2,880 
(b) Same corrected for price 
changes to Dec. 1930 
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An Alternative Method of compiling the Total Expenditure 






In order to verify how far the use of the Detroit budget 
weights may have affected the general results, an alternative 
method has been applied in certain towns by using weights given 
by national budget enquiries. The method of computation is 
shown in detail for the city of Berlin in table XIII. Column (2) 
















TABLE XIII. WEIGHTING OF THE RELATIVE COSTS OF THE DIFFERENT 
GROUPS AS COMPUTED FOR BERLIN, ACCORDING TO THE PROPORTIONS 
OF EXPENDITURE SHOWN FOR THESE GROUPS IN THE GERMAN BUDGET 
ENQUIRY OF 1927-1928, CORRECTED FOR PRICE CHANGES TO 
JANUARY 1931 


















German budget Relation of costs 
enquiry of 1927- | Col. (2) recom- | in Berlin to those |Col. (3) x Col. (4) 

Expenditure group 1928 corrected | puted on basis in Detroit + 100 

for price changes | of total = 100 in Jan. 1931 

to Jan. 1931 (Detroit = 100) 






















(3) (4) (5) 






(2) 











32.1 26.6-27.6 





Food 
Housing 14.4 15.1 69-94 10.4-14,2 












Heating and 
lighting 4.1 4.3 4:3 1.9 








Clothing 13.4 14,1 81 11.4 





Other expenses 32.8 34.4 78 26.8 








77.1-81.9 






100 





95.3 





Total 



































shows the proportion spent on different groups (except taxa- 
tion) in the 1927-1928 German family budget enquiry, corrected 
so as to allow for the changing price level between that date 
and January 1931. Column (3) shows these figures modified 
so as to add up to 100. Column (4) shows the price ratio 
between Berlin and Detroit in January 1931 for each group. 
Column (5) shows the effect of applying this price ratio to the 
modified weights of column (3). The result is to give a price 
ratio of 77.1 (lower limit) to 81.9 (upper limit). These two 
price ratios are then applied to the Detroit expenditure’, taxa- 












1 The calculations are as follows: 









Lower limit : RM. Upper limit : RM. 
77.1% of $1,550 or R.M. 6,510 5,019 81.9% of $1,550 or R.M. 6,510 5,332 
Taxation 210 Taxation 240 






Total 5,572 





Total 5,229 
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tion is added, and the final figures (RM. 5,229 and RM. 5,572) 
are compared in table XIV with the figures given in the Office 
study (RM. 5,135 and RM. 5,605). 

The same method has been used for the other three coun- 
tries for which it is possible to apply this method (Denmark, 
Sweden, and Holland) and the results are also shown in table XIV. 
It will be seen that the totals obtained by the two methods of 
weighting are almost identical and the fact that the Office 
limited its calculations to a single method does not appear to 
have had any appreciable influence on the final result. 


TABLE XIV. COMPARISON BETWEEN TOTAL FAMILY EXPENSES CALCULATED 
BY THE I.L.0. USING PROPORTIONS SHOWN IN DETROIT BUDGET AND 
PROPORTIONS SHOWN IN DIFFERENT NATIONAL BUDGETS 





wae — TL ee Total expenses obtained 
y e eV. b ti 1 red 
ties (Jan. 1931) ® y national weights 
Town and price ratio rency Index Index 
unit Absolute number Absolute number 
number (Detroit number (Detroit 
= 100) = 100) 











Berlin, lower limit E 5,185 79 5,229 80 
» Upper ,, 5,605 86 5,572 86 
Copenhagen, lower limit " 4,795 83 4,907 85 
~ upper ,, 5,285 91 5,275 91 


Stockholm, lower limit 4 5,695 98 5,709 99 
» ° Upper ,, 6,020 104 6,028 104 


Rotterdam 2, lower limit , 2,460 64 2,559 66 
re upper ,, 2,570 67 2,629 68 


























1 Not including employers’ social insurance contributions. 

* December 1930. 

It might however be thought that the fact of having, in the 
calculations shown in tables XIII and XIV, used only weights 
derived from incomes of the same order of magnitude as the 
calculated income may mean prejudging the results. In fact, it 
is well known that the distribution of the family expenditure over 
the different items of the budget varies with the income. But it 
is precisely for this reason that it is not permissible to base the 
weights applied to the partial cost-of-living index numbers on 
the distribution of incomes that differ perceptibly from the level 
considered. 

While there is thus no a priori reason for pausing over such 
an objection, it is interesting to see what the effect of this 
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procedure would be. 


It is the Polish Government, notably, that 


has insisted on this point in its observations about the present 
enquiry. 
In compiling table XV, therefore, the Office has followed 
exactly the same procedure as for table XIII, using for the 
weights the distribution of expenditure recorded in Warsaw in 
1927 for family incomes of 3,350 and 4,620 zloty respectively. 


TABLE XV. 


WEIGHTING OF THE RELATIVE COSTS OF THE DIFFERENT 
GROUPS AS COMPUTED FOR WARSAW, ACCORDING TO THE 
PROPORTIONS OF EXPENDITURE SHOWN FOR THESE GROUPS 
IN THE WARSAW BUDGET ENQUIRY OF 1927, 
CORRECTED FOR PRICE CHANGES TO JANUARY 1931 





Expenditure 
group 


Warsaw budget enquiry of 1927, 
corrected for price changes to 
Jan. 1931 





40 families 
each spending 


8 families 
each spending 


about Zl. 3,350 | about Zl. 4,620 


in 1927 


in 1927 


Col. (2) 
recom- 
puted on 
basis of 
total 
100 


Col. (3) 
recom- 
puted on 
basis of 
total 
= 100 





Relation of 
costs in 
Warsaw to 
those in 
Detroit in 
Jan. 1931 
(Detroit 

100) 


Col. (4 
x Col. 
(6) 
+ 100 


)iCol. (5 
x Col. 





(1) (2) | (3) (5) | 





Food 46.1 42.2 


Housing 6.5 7.1 
Heating and 


lighting 6.0 6.8 


Clothing 11.8 


Other 
expenses 





Total 
































The results of these calculations are somewhat surprising. 
Allowing for taxation, as was done for Germany (cf. the explan- 
ations relating to table XIII), the sums obtained are 8,944 and 
9,221 zloty respectively *, as compared with 9,340 zloty calculated 
by the Office—a negligible discrepancy in view of the wide 
difference between the income calculated by the Office and the 





1 The calculations are as follows : 
Lower limit: Zi. 


61.4% of $1,551, or Zh. 13,850 8,504 
Taxation 440 


Upper limit : Zl. 

63.4% of $1,551, or Zl. 13,850 8,781 

Taxation 440 
Total 9,221 


Total 8,944 
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two incomes the distribution of which provided the weights. 
This is why the extent of the divergences between the results 
obtained by the Polish and American weights should be con- 
sidered in the light of the differences between the incomes on 
which the weights are based. Table XVI sums up the two 
calculations made by the International Labour Office, and shown 
in table XV, and a solution proposed by the Polish authorities, 
who for the Polish weights have used a still lower income than 
those considered by the Office, because from the calculations of 
the Polish Central Office of Statistics that sum seems to be more 
representative of the incomes of Polish workers. 


TABLE XVI. RELATION BETWEEN THE SIZE OF THE INCOMES USED 
FOR COMBINING THE PARTIAL INDEX NUMBERS AS COMPUTED 
FOR WARSAW AND THE CORRESPONDING RESULTS 





Income per unit calcu- | wy - ety 
lated by the LL.O. | tr Ns) | ag =a ta) 
| (American weighting) x 100 x 100 


Polish income in 1927 per Result of 
unit of consumption Polish 

(income used to weighting 

determine weights) (per unit) 

| 


(3) | 








Zi. 


| 
| 
| 2,855 | 


It follows from this table that there is a marked correlation 
between the divergence of the results on the one hand and the 
difference between the income calculated by the Office and the 
income determining the Polish weights on the other. But in 
order to obtain a divergence of 8.2 per cent. between the results 
the latter income must be lowered to a figure representing not 
more than about one-fifth of the income calculated by the Office. 

It seems, therefore, that weighting by means of European 
income distributions has only a very slight effect on the results, 
unless there is a deliberate departure from the income level to 
which this enquiry has been strictly limited. The method chosen 
by the Office is therefore justified on this last point also. 

















CONCLUSION 


The preceding pages have described the object of the 
enquiry, the scope and value of the material obtained, and the 
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methods employed for arriving at the results. It is, however, 
desirable to emphasise the limitations to which the figures are 
subject and to point out the conclusions that should not be 
drawn and the comparisons that should not be made. All these 
reserves are indicated in the Office study containing the original 
report. 

First, the results are obviously not of the same degree of 
precision for all the towns. Where conditions in general or 
particular characteristics differ very considerably from those 
in Detroit the results are less reliable than in those towns 
where conditions are more similar. There is no doubt that if 
more complete information had been available for certain 
cities as to national habits and customs (as shown by family 
budget enquiries), more satisfactory results might have been 
obtained ; but even if recent family budget enquiries had been 
available (and the International Labour Office had no power 
to hold or to arrange for the holding of such enquiries), the 
inherent difficulty of comparing countries with fundamental 
differences in living conditions would not have been overcome. 
Nevertheless, the results obtained appear to be as satisfactory 
as was possible in the circumstances. 

As shown above, the application of different methods gives 
results very similar to those published, and the distribution of 
expenditure among the different groups (food, housing, etc.) as 
obtained by the Office’s calculations does not differ (in the 
cases where it has been possible to apply this check) very 
markedly from the distributions shown by the national official 
enquiries. 

Again, the enquiry took place at perhaps the most unfor- 
tunate moment in recent years. When the Office undertook 
to carry out this enquiry in 1929, it could not foresee the 
marked fall in prices which took ‘place in 1930 and 1931, and 
had prices been more stable throughout this period the results 
would no doubt have been more valuable. It was materially 
impossible to arrange that the enquiry should relate to an 
identical date in each town. The Office endeavoured to allow 
for these differences in date by bringing all the original calcu!a- 
tions up to a uniform date, namely, January 1931, but these 
corrections were necessarily, as explained above, approximate. 
Since that date prices have continued to fall in most of the 
towns and at uneven rates (in some cases by over 10 per cent., 
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in others by only 1 or 2 per cent.). In addition, the abandon- 
ing of the gold standard since the completion of the enquiry by 
several of the countries covered upsets all comparisons in terms 
of a common currency. It is therefore obvious that the results 
published in the study and relating to January 1931 are no 
longer applicable. 

Moreover, the figures are based on a particular category of 
worker living in a particular town in 1929 and having a specific 
and definite income. In consequence, the ratios between the 
incomes calculated for each town on the one hand and for 
Detroit on the other represent the index numbers of the cost of 
living for this single income level only; different data and a 
different procedure would have to have been used in order to 
obtain index numbers having a wider scope, and in that case 
different results would probably have been reached. Further, the 
results would have been different if a European budget had been 
taken as basis. The figures therefore represent nothing but 
comparisons between each of the European towns and Detroit, 
with the latter taken as base. They can therefore only be used 
for comparisons of this kind, and not for comparisons between 
the European towns. 

Further, the figures of total expenditure in national currencies 
shown in the various town reports are not to be considered as 
corresponding to any actual level of wages in the different 
European towns. In fact, the computation of these European 
expenditure figures is only an intermediate step in the Office’s 
method, leading up to the chief object of the enquiry, which was 
to find international cost-of-living ratios at a certain income 
level. That this level happens to lie above the usual level of 
expenditure of industrial workers in most European towns arises 
merely from the particular request which suggested the enquiry. 
It follows that the results cannot be used for the comparison of 
real wages in general. 

Investigations of this kind if carried out in times of stable 
prices could be of interest and value to a firm or organisation 
wishing to correlate the wages of its employees in different 
countries ; but the general level of wages does not depend only, 
or even primarily, on the relative cost of living, and even if it. 
did there is no reason why figures based on a particular Detroit 
level should be considered normal. Many other factors, such 
as the productivity of the worker, the degree of mechanisation, 
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the organisation of the labour market, the efficiency of man- 
agement, the supply of capital, the richness of natural resources, 
the level of the national wealth and national income, etc., also 
exert an influence on the level of wages in any given country, 
town, or enterprise. 

Nowhere in the report on the enquiry is it suggested that 
these figures, even with all the qualifications and reservations 
to be attached to their use, are any indication of the general 
level of wages for this category of worker. They show merely 
the estimated cost of maintaining in January 1931 a standard 
of living approximately equivalent to that enjoyed by a certain 
category of Detroit worker with a family of a certain size and 
composition, which spent on an average a certain number of 
dollars during 1929. Nothing more is claimed in the report 
than to give an approximate answer to this question, but among 
the various possible methods for finding an answer the one 
chosen by the Office appears in all essential respects to be 
satisfactory. 


APPENDIX 


Note on the Relation between the Index Numbers of the Cost 
of Housing and the Cost of Food in the Different Cities 


by 


R.. GUYE 
Research Division, International Labour Office 


It may be seen from the preceding article that the relations between 
the index numbers of the cost of housing calculated by the Inter- 
national Labour Office are quite different from those Smt the 
index numbers of the cost of food. These divergences can be explained 
by two essential factors, which have been briefly alluded to in the 
foregoing analysis. ; 

The first of these is a question of fact : rent restriction legislation 
has considerably affected the level of rents, independently of their, 
so to speak, natural tendency to move more slowly than prices in 
general. 

The second factor has its origin in a question of method. In the 
matter of food, the comparisons have been applied to a fairly large 
number of articles, thus making it possible to use the “ ideal ”’ formula ; 
it has also been seen that the results obtained differed very little 
whether the weights were based on a higher or lower national standard 
of living. In the matter of housing, where the consumer uses only a 
single article (a dwelling), the comparisons have been applied only to a 
type of dwelling of specified size (4-5 rooms), though with some differ- 
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entiation as to quality (lower limit and upper limit). This method 
provides no possibility of compensation in the average of several 
articles ; it also makes less allowance for the consumption customs of 
each country than does the method adopted for food ; and the greater 
the difference between the fixed standard adopted for the comparison 
and the prevailing standard in the town considered, the more important 
will be the latter point and the greater its effect on the index number 
of the cost of housing. Thus in towns where the standard of size adopted 
is definitely higher than the usual type of dwelling, the index number 
— other things being equal, and solely for this reason of method — 
will tend to be relatively high, since in this town the larger dwellings 
will be relatively dearer (even the rent per room’ either because they 
are rarer, or because they belong to a higher leve. »f comfort. 

It is in order to show in broad lines the effect of these two factors 
that table XVII has been compiled, in so far as data were available 
for the towns covered by the Difice enquiry. 


TABLE XVII. RELATION BETWEEN THE INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST 
OF HOUSING AND OF FOOD, ACCORDING TO THE CALCULATIONS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, THE NATIONAL COST-OF-LIVING 
INDEX NUMBERS, AND THE PREVAILING TYPE OF DWELLING 





National cost-of-living Number of 
index numbers rooms in pre- 
(base: pre-war = 100) vailing type of 
dwelling in the 
town as a whole 
— of = “ Rent index in Jan. 1931 (as given by 
&pP - per cent, of corresponding last housing 


wawens r ray of index of food prices census) 


I.L.0. index numbers 
(base: Detroit = 100) 








(1) (2) (3) (4) 





Helsinki 
Stockholm 
Copenhagen 
Berlin 
Frankfort 
Paris 
Marseilles 
Antwerp 
Rotterdam 
Manchester 1131 
Cork 86 1 2 (-4) 
Warsaw 53 1 


to bo Co to wm CoD te 























(a) Ratios based on the index of the cost of housing for the lower limit (dwelling of 4-5 
rooms of the standard of comfort, etc., customary in the town considered). 


(b) Ratios based on the index of the cost of housing for the upper limit (dwelling of 4-5 
rooms of the same standard of comfort, etc., as that of Detroit). 


» Index numbers relating to a certain number of towns in the country considered. 


Column (2) shows for each town the relation between the index. 
numbers of the cost of housing and of the cost of food as calculated 
2 Office with Detroit as base (= 100) ; it may be noted that the 
absolute value of these ratios has no importance here, since it is partly 


the result of the relation between the costs of housing and of food in 
4 
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Detroit (the base of the two index numbers which are being compared) ; 
it is only their relative value that is of interest. 

The figures in column (8) are similar, but denote the ratio between 
the index numbers for January 1981 of rent and of food prices taken 
from the official cost-of-living index numbers with a pre-war base. 
These ratios may be interpreted as giving a measure (obviously only. 
approximate) of the effect of rent restriction legislation on the level of 
rents, a ratio below 100 denoting that rents have increased less than 
food prices since before the war, when there were no such restrictions. 
This interpretation is evidently subject to two important reserves : 
first, that in these ratios no account is taken of pre-war differences 
(which presumably existed) between the level of rents and that of 
food prices in the various countries ; secondly, that the methods of 
compiling index numbers of rents and of prices differ widely from 
country to country (in particular, the proportion allowed for un- 
controlled rents is not the same everywhere), and that for some coun- 
tries the only index numbers available refer to a large number of 
localities and not solely to the town considered. 

Column (4) shows the number of rooms in the prevailing type of 
dwelling in the towns considered, according to the most recent census 
data available. With all due reserves as to differences in the methods 
of compilation of these statistics and the rather old dates to which 
they refer, the figures give an approximate idea of the difference 
between the size of dwelling adopted in calculating the Office’s index 
numbers and the most usual type in each town ; that is to say, they 

ive a rough measure of the amount by which the actual level of the 
index number, for the reasons indicated above, has been affected by 
the adoption of this standard of size. 

Several interesting remarks may be made on this table. 

Helsinki, Stockholm and Copenhagen have the highest figures 
in columns (2) and (8). In these towns all control of rents was in fact 
abolished some years ago, and in addition the prevailing type of 
dwelling is definitely inferior to that adopted for the Office’s com- 
parisons. In both respects Helsinki holds an extreme position. 

In Berlin and Frankfort, where rent restrictions have reduced 
rents to the. same level as prices, as is shown by the national index 
numbers in column (8), the ratio of the cost of housing to the cost 
of food (column (2) ) is “ae | high ; this is probably due partly to the 
fact that the type of dwelling adopted for the comparisons is also 
slightly superior to the prevailing type (column (4) ); in Frankfort, 
where the difference between the standards is less, the figure in column 
(2) is lower. 

In France, the rent control measures still in force have kept rents 
at an artificially low level, as is shown by columns (2) and (38). In 
column (8), however, the Marseilles ratio seems to indicate that control 
has allowed rents to rise a little more there than in Paris, while there 
is hardly any difference between the Office’s index numbers in column 
(2); this may be because the prevailing type of dwelling is farther 
in Paris from that adopted for calculating the index numbers than it is 
in Marseilles. 

In Manchester, rents are still very largely controlled, although in 
Great Britain as a whole they have risen more than food prices, as is 
shown by the figure in column (3). The figures in column (2) are 
rather low, no doubt largely because the type of dwelling adopted in 
the Office’s comparisons is approximately the same as the prevailing 
type in Manchester, so that the question of method explained above 
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does not here come into play to raise the index number, as it does for 
some of the other towns. 

In Cork matters are somewhat similar. In fact, although strictly 
— the prevailing type of dwelling consists of 2 rooms, 4-room 

wellings form a sufficiently large proportion (about one-fourth) of the 
total to have a pee tible effect on the index numbers of the cost of 
housing. A still high degree of control, as shown by column (8), is 
therefore represented by a rather low figure in column (2). 

In Warsaw, vice versa, the figure in column (2) is high while that 
in column (8) is rather low, owing to the severe restrictions on rent 
that are still in force. The difference is however explained by the fact 
that the type of dwelling adopted by the Office is far superior to the 
prevailing type (column (4) ), and is also partly unaffected by the 
restrictions expressed by the figure in column (38). 

These few observations suggested by table XVII are naturally 
not absolute. They have however a genuine interest ; they show, in 
fact, that there is a reasonable explanation of the noticeable dis- 
crepancies between the ratios of the index numbers of the cost of 
housing and of food in the different towns as calculated by the Office, 
when they are subjected to a critical analysis based on facts and 
starting from a different standpoint from that adopted in compiling 
them. These explanations have no doubt consisted partly in merely 
verifying how far the limitations theoretically imposed on the calcula- 


tions are in reality of importance. But in statistics such a process 
constitutes a supplementary safeguard and denotes a further step 
towards possible improvements in the methods adopted. 
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The Standard Working Week 
in Australia : II’ 


by 
O. de R. FoENANDER, LL.M. 


Lecturer in Economics and in European History, 
University of Melbourne 


THE EXTENSION OF THE 44-HouR PRINCIPLE 


Following the decision in the Engineers’ case—the “ Forty- 
Four Hours” or “ Main Hours” case—there have been a series 
of applications from the unions to prove a similarity to the 
engineering industry in their “ conditions as to leisure or want of 
leisure’’. If successful, they would then be, as the Chief Judge 
indicated in the Main Hours case, prima facie entitled to the new 
standard of working hours (44 per week). There have, in 
addition, been applications in respect to standard hours from 
employers. In the latter cases the object has been to secure 
exemption from the 44-hour ruling where it applied, under the 
Court’s order, to their businesses. The most important of these 
applications are listed below with brief descriptions or explana- 
tions appended. 

(1) The Blacksmiths’ case (1927).?. In this application the 
Court approved of a reduction (with certain exceptions) to meet 
the case of blacksmiths, boilermakers, moulders and iron work- 
ers’ assistants. The exceptions are as to these men in so far as 
they are employed by the railway authorities in Australia, or in 
the agricultural implement making industry, the motor body and 
coach making industry or the motor chassis assembling industry. 
The Court again warned the unions that “ the shortening of the 
working week to 44 hours can only be maintained if there is no 
substantial reduction in production.” 





1 For the first part of this article, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVI, 
No. 1, July 1932, pp. 51-74. 
2 25 C.A.R., p. 557. 
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(2) Applications by the Commissioners of Railways of the 
Commonwealth of Australia and of the States of Victoria, New 
South Wales, South Australia and Tasmania for exemption from 
the 44-hour working week in respect to the metal trades and 
engineering undertakings that were being conducted by them 
(1927). The applications were refused. The Court did not see 
fit to distinguish the case of a State or Federal instrumentality 
to the extent of granting it the required immunity, nor did it 
consider that the financial conditions as disclosed in the balance 
Sheets and budgets of the respective railway authorities— 
unsatisfactory as they undoubtedly were—warranted the taking 
of these activities out of the operation of the main Forty-Four 
Hours judgment. But it is significant that the Court again sounds 
its warning to the operatives ; it is “ urgently necessary ”’, it says, 
“for the employees to co-operate with the Railway Commis- 
sioners in securing a daily increase of output to counterbalance 
the loss of working hours.” 


(3) The Gas Makers’ case (1927).? In this application the 
Court allowed the reduced working week, except, however, as to 
lamplighters, lamp-control men, lamp-maintenance men and 
watchmen. The exceptions were indicated on the ground that 
the work involved in each of the specified cases was by no means 
so arduous or so disagreeable as in the case of the great majority 
of workers in the gas industry. 


(4) The Federated Agricultural Implement Machinery and 
Iron Workers’ case (1927).? This application extended to the 
employees in three distinct industries: (a) the manufacture of 
agricultural implements, (b) the manufacture of bedsteads and 
fenders, and (c) the manufacture of ovens, stoves and ranges. 
It was urged by the claimants and admitted by the respondents 
that there was no essential difference between the kind of work 
performed by the members of the applicant union and that of 
engineers in respect to opportunities for leisure, and the Court 
accepted this as a fact. The respondents, however, were able to 
satisfy the Court that the industry came within the exceptions 
denoted in the terms of the Main Hours judgment. They showed 
that, as employers, they were in an exacting competition with 
old-established manufacturing concerns in the United States and 





1 Ibid., p. 216. 
2 Ibid., p. 996. 
3 Ibid., p. 1148. 
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Canada which, enjoying the advantages of superior financial 
resources, elaborate selling organisations, lighter taxation, cheaper 
raw materials and the facility of an average 49-hour working 
week, were exporting their wares on a large scale to Australia. 
The Court appreciated the great difficulties in which these indus- 
tries were placed ; it believed, it said, that the “ foreign industrial 
enemy ” was not only “ within the gates”, but that it was in 
Australia “ strongly entrenched”. It considered that a reduction 
of hours would, in such a case, “ sap the local industry’s powers 
of resistance” to its rivals, and would, moreover, deprive the 
industries in question of any reasonable hopes of building up a 
sound and profitable export trade. It deemed the circumstances 
to be “ special” in nature. Declaring that it must be “ studiously 
regardful of the consequences ” of shortening the working week 
in an industry, it found itself compelled to refuse a variation of 
the existing rewards in this respect. 


(5) The Federated Union of Locomotive Enginemen’s case 
(1927).* The applicants contended that engine drivers and fire- 
men were deprived, by the exigencies of the traffic services, of 
many of the ordinary amenities of life. On that account, they 
argued, they were entitled to a concession in the matter of the 
working week. The Court admitted that these men did not, in 
fact, enjoy “ ordinary opportunities of obtaining entertainment, 
self-improvement, home life or social intercourse because they 
are compelled to work on shifts of irregular starting and finish- 
ing times, and of varying duration.” But any such disadvantages 
to the employee would, the Court believed, attach so long as the 
community retains its present methods and machinery of railway 
travelling. Because a mere reduction of working hours would 
do little to mitigate the disabilities incidental to and in fact 
inseparable from such employment, the Court could see, at its 
disposal, no effective or appropriate remedy to meet the facts. 
Their Honours believed that the authorities did all that was in 
their power to alleviate the lot of the workers in their employ ; 
e.g. the shifts of engine crews engaged upon trains were so 
arranged by the overseers that the men were given a reasonable 
amount of leisure and opportunity to recover from the strain and 
fatigue (mental and physical) to which they were subject when 
driving. The Court, therefore, refused to order any variation of 





1 Ibid., p. 1252. 
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the standard hours of work. To the petition for a redress of 
grievances, the Court replied with a non possumus. 


(6) The Glass Workers’ case (1927).1| The Court, after a 
careful investigation into the conditions surrounding the industry, 
concluded that the workers’ duties were fairly light in character 
and of such a kind as not to call for intense or fatiguing concen- 
tration. It dismissed the application for a reduced working week 
in the industry, except as to furnace-men and their assistants 
and fillers-in. The justification was that these men work in an 
atmosphere of intense heat and distressing noises, and for them a 
working week that was not to exceed 44 hours was prescribed. 

It is noteworthy that in this case the applicant union seems 
principally to have relied upon the contention that “ the whole 
of the operations of the (respondent) Company did not continue 
throughout the whole of the year so as to provide constant 
employment for employees, inasmuch as the introduction of 
modern machinery has so increased production that the demand 
for glass products can be supplied although the factory ceases to 
produce fully during two or more months annually, and that 
therefore the length of the working week should be diminished 
in order to spread employment over a greater number of weeks 
in the year.” The Court conceded that, as a fact, there was in 
this industry unemployment every year ; but, following the line 
taken by Mr. Justice Higgins in the Timber Workers’ case in 
1920, it did not hesitate to signify its utter disagreement with the 
applicants’ unsound economic argument. Their Honours would 
not “dally with the popular fallacy that the workers would 
benefit by a universal process of cutting the week’s work short 
so as to get more men put on the job.” “ Spreading employment 
in the manner suggested ”’, said the Chief Judge, “ must inevitably 
increase cost of production and therefore tend to increase the 
selling price of the product, and it is a commonplace that to 
increase the price of an article diminishes the demand for it, and 
so tends to diminish employment for those engaged in producing 
it.”’ His Honour further pertinently observed that : 


In this industry the main respondent, the Australian Glass Manu- 
facturers Co., Ltd., at very great cost, has introduced modern plant, 
and it is necessary for the successful working of that ape that opera- 
tions should be fairly continuous. Its melting tanks and furnaces, 
once started, only have a certain length of life whether the contents 
of the tanks are being manufactured or not, and so the more unproduc- 





1 Jbid., p. 1300. 
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tive time there is in each week the less remunerative is the life of 
the tank. If the life of the tank is six months, for example, it cannot 
be extended to seven so as to enable glass products to be obtained 
from it during seven months instead of six even though the average 
weekly — be correspondingly reduced. The remedy for unem- 
ployment should, in my opinion, be sought in some other direction 
than by shortening the working week. 


The Court, too, refused to discriminate against the industry 
because, as in this case, monopoly conditions obtained. Thus the 


Chief Judge said : 


In my opinion the Court should deal with such a case as the present 
upon principles generally applicable, and it would not be sound prac- 
tice to grant in the case of workers —— by a monopoly, pros- 
perous as it may be, standard working hours different from those of 
workers of a similar kind working for other employers. To do so 
would create discontent and unrest among those other workers, who 
would be led to believe fallaciously that poe! | generally could 
safely adopt the standard working hours arbitrarily applied to the 
monopoly. Moreover, monopolies do not as a rule endure ; competitors 
arise and frequently it is in the interests of the community that there 
should be competition. That beneficial competition, however, would 
be discouraged if the competitors in order to obtain labour were com- 
pelled either to adopt the shorter hours imposed upon the monopoly 
or to work longer hours and thus occasion friction with their employees. 
In that event this Court for the public good would be invoked to 


restore the working ordinarily applicable to such an industry and 
repeal the shorter week measured according to the monopoly standard. 


As between establishments, too, in the same industry, the 
Court will not curtail the hours in such shops as are more 
prosperous than their fellows. Such a course would lead to 
injustice : it would penalise success by depriving such an employer 
of the extra reward that, by all shades of reasoning, is rightly 
his. The Chief Judge expresses the economic proposition in this 
language : 


Prosperity in a particular establishment is not a sufficient reason 
for shortening the working hours of the industry in that establishment. 
In my view the nature of the work in an industry is what has to be 
considered primarily when dealing with the hours of labour init.... If 
this Court based the standard of hours in an industry upon the pros- 
perity of a particular firm, even though it be a monopoly, it would 
ge the way to demands for variations of hours fluctuating with 
the fortunes of individual firms. In my opinion, we should make 
a reduction of standard hours only in accordance with the productive 
conditions which underlie an industry at large and which we may 
reasonably expect will permanently continue. 


(7) The Printing Industry Employees’ case (1927).* Because 
of the many classes and the volume of labour involved in this 





1 25 C.A.R., p. 1264. 
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application—machinists, cardboard-box makers, carton-makers, 
linotype operators and mechanics, readers, hand compositors, 
bookbinders, bagmakers, stereotypers, process engravers and 
others—Judge Beeby described this application as “ one of the 
most important yet submitted to the Fuli Court ”’. 

The log of the claimant organisation sought a 42-hour work- 
ing week for machine compositors on day work and 40 hours 
for those on night work ; for others, 44 hours by day or 42 hours 
by night. The Court ordered: (a) that the ordinary hours of 
duty of time-worked employees on day work should not exceed 
44 hours per week, (b) that the ordinary hours of duty for night- 
shift time workers should not exceed 42 hours per week for 
machine compositors, (c) for all other employees in the industry, 
the standard working week should consist of 44 hours. 

It should be observed that the measure of success obtained 
by the applicant union was by no means so complete as would 
appear from the plain terms of the Court’s order. As a matter of 
fact a large majority of those employed in Australian newspaper 
offices had, for some considerable time past, been under a 44- 
hour working week regimen. This had been the result of private 
agreement or of agreement between the unions and employers ; 
it had been effected without the direct aid or intervention of the 
Court or of State boards, tribunals or parliaments. The union 
successes had been due (a) to the strength of its organisation, 
(b) to the fact that the printing industry was practically self- 
contained and was not markedly susceptible to the intrusions of 
foreign competition, and (c) to a general recognition by the 
employers that the work is monotonous and fatiguing in nature 
and must be performed amid jarring noise and vibration. A 
44-hour working week, then, was largely in practice in this 
industry when the matter came before the Court. The average 
hours per week worked throughout the Commonwealth in this 
industry at the time of the application have been computed at 
44.79. The Court, therefore, in providing for a 44-hour working 
week for day operatives, was doing little more than to confirm 
what had in fact generally been established by process of negotia- 
tion. It was registering on its own legal basis and standardising 
what had become approximately a fait accompli. Like Mr. Justice 
Higgins when in the year 1907 he made his declaration as to 
standard hours, their Honours, on this occasion, lent a binding’ 
character to a general usage. The Chief Judge postulated that 
even where of themselves the nature and conditions of the work 
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were not clearly of such a character as would justify bringing an 
industry within the principle of the main Forty-Four Hours case, 
the Court should not disregard the fact that a 44-hour standard 
was in fact largely prevalent in an industry under consideration, 
whether due to bargaining between employers and employees or 
to awards of State bodies or legislation of State Parliaments. 
There was, of course, no question that, as a legal proposition, 
the Court could override such awards or laws of State origin. 
In respect of these, the Court was waiving nothing of its juris- 
diction ; His Honour merely indicated that the Court should take 
into account in dealing with future applications the hours that 
actually are being worked under an award or Act of a State 
Parliament or agreement between the parties. 


(8) The Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners’ case 
(1927).*| This was an application to reduce the standard working 
hours in this industry from 44 to 40 per week. The claimant 
union relied mainly on the ratio decidendi of Mr. Justice Higgins 
in his award in the Builders’ Labourers’ case of 1913. In that 
case His Honour had accepted the standard working week 
prevailing in the generality of Australian industries as consisting 
of 48 hours, and he reduced the hours for builders’ labourers 
to 44 on the special ground that these men had, perforce, to 
“follow the job”.? By this he meant that they “ had to spend 
some portion of the day in going not to one particular working 
place, but to the various working places scattered around the 
various districts.” If then, ran the argument in the 1928 
application by the Carpenters and Joiners, the standard working 
week as the result of the judgments in the Main Hours case is 
now 44 hours, they should, ipso facto, be called upon to work for 
40 hours only per week. That would be the resultant of the 
conjunction of ideas of Mr. Justice Higgins and of the Full 
Arbitration Court as then (i.e. in 1928) constituted. The Court, 
however, did not incline to the view of the former President that 
there was anything special or exceptional in the occupation of 
builders’ labourers that should entitle them to a shorter working 
week than that operating in normal industries. The Chief Judge 
said : 

I think that on the whole the building trades’ workmen are no 


worse off than the metal trades’ men so far as opportunity for leisure 
and for the enjoyment of leisure are concerned. They have the same 





125 C.A. 
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number of hours — 44 — in each case. Their work is probably more 
pleasant. The only thing that can be suggested that would make it 
more arduous, or more unpleasant, is that they have to work outside 
a great portion of their time. In many cases, in my opinion, this is 
an advantage. It is better to be outside than cooped up in a factory. 

The learned judge believed, too, that a further reduction of the 
working week would in all probability result in a corresponding 
falling off in production, the more particularly in that so much 


of the costs of building is made up of labour. 


(9) The Federated Furnishing Trades Society case (1928).’ 
Again, in this application, the Court pronounced its refusal to 
vary the standard hours of labour for the industry. The members 
of this Society or union are engaged not only in the ordinary 
operations of furniture making, but also in the manufacture ot 
pianos, piano-players and gramophone cabinets, upholstery, 
mattress-making, wicker-work, polishing, plate-glass work and 
glass-bevelling. The Court, upon enquiry, found that work in 
this industry was not attended, in the main, with great strain or 
distressing noises, noxious fumes, extremes of temperature or 
intensity of concentration, such as would be likely to impair the 
employee’s capacity to enjoy his own time at the end of a day’s 
labour. After a personal inspection of various typical factories, 
the Chief Judge expressed his view that, except in glass-bevelling 
operations (where admittedly work is somewhat tedious), there 
was a “sufficient variety in the work to exclude deadening 
monotony and there is an absence of factors tending to unusual 
physical or mental fatigue in properly conducted establishments.” 
The Court concluded that the work was not such as to affect the 
workers detrimentally in respect to their leisure as compared 
with that of the majority of other workers. It therefore saw no 
reason for bringing this industry within the class of case 
envisaged in the main Forty-Four Hours judgment. As regards 
the claimant union’s specific contention that the woodworkers in 
the industry were subject to nasal irritation from the machine 
dust, the Court accepted expert evidence that a mere reduction of 
the working week was not the appropriate remedy. To overcome 
the mischief arising from the inhalation of dust particles (mineral 
and wood) it strongly urged that the various State authorities 
should exercise the powers enjoyed by them under their 
respective Factories Acts. In particular the Court drew attention 
to the recommendation of the Commonwealth Department of 
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Health concerning dust elimination by exhaust pipes contained 
in its Service Publication (Division of Industrial Hygiene) No. 4. 
That report advises that “the only practical solution to the 
removal of the cause of these nasal conditions found is to 
minimise the actual exposure of the worker to the fine sawdusts 
by the provision of efficient ventilating systems which extract 
the dust from the air of the room at the source of the origin of 
the dust.” A mere shortening of working hours, would, in itself, 
runs the report, have a negligible effect. And so, as in the 
Locomotive Enginemen’s case, the Court refrained from granting 
its remedies because it saw no reasonable expectation that any 
such remedy would suffice. If, the Chief Judge said, the 
institution of the 44-hour working week “ would appreciably 
diminish ill-health due to occupational causes”, that would 
constitute a strong argument in favour of shortening the hours 
of toil. “ But”, he adds in distinction, “if such ill-health as may 
exist would remain practically unaffected by the reduction of 
hours, and is such as can only be remedied by an alteration not 
of working hours, but of working conditions or methods, or 
materials, this argument is valueless, and the evil calls for a 
different treatment.” 


(10) The application by H. V. McKay Proprietary Limited, of 
Sunshine, Victoria (1928). This case is of interest as illustrating 
a difficulty that may await the actual enforcement of a 44-hour 
award in an industry. The applicant Company was embarrassed 
because its engineers were working but 44 hours per week in 
terms of the award in the Main Hours case, whereas the majority 
of its employees, i.e. the non-engineers, were covered by the 
48-hour standard. It was able to show that the divergence of 
times worked by its employees was acting to the general prejudice 
of its operations. Work could not be satisfactorily allocated and 
co-operation of effort between the various classes of workmen 
was being seriously interfered with. The Company accordingly 
sought an immunity from the award made by the Court in the 
Main Hours case in regard to engineers employed by it in its 
agricultural implements works. It relied on the doctrine of 
reasonable applicability—a principle to which the Court had 
always professed a ready adherence. An instance of the Court’s 
sympathy with such a doctrine is to be found in the dicta of the 
main Forty-Four Hours case. There the Chief Judge said: “ If 
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workers whose normal standard working week is 44 hours 
should be engaged as constant employees in an industry in which 
a longer working week prevails, and it should not be reasonably 
practicable to carry on the operations of that industry unless 
such workers work the longer week, it would be necessary for 
them to treat that longer week as their standard, so long as they 
were so engaged,” The Court upheld the applicant’s contention 
that it was not “reasonably practicable” to work different 
groups of operatives different hours in its factory. It will how- 
ever be remembered that the Court had refused a similar permis- 
sion to the Commissioners of Railways of the Commonwealth of 
Australia and of the States of Victoria, New South Wales, South 
Australia and Tasmania in respect of engineers employed in 
their undertakings.* The line of distinction between engineers 
employed in the railways workshops and those engaged in the 
agricultural implements factories is of importance. In the rail- 
ways traffic, as the Court sees it, all engineering work is 
performed in separate and independently conducted establish- 
ments. Other groups or bands of workmen are not to any real 
degree affected by the fact that engineer fellow-employees are 
working on a different hours basis. But in the McKay agricul- 
tural implements factory, as Judge Beeby expressed the position, 
“all are in reality engineers and must necessarily come into 
contact with each other.’ The discrimination, it will thus be 
seen, is founded upon expedience and suitability. 

Subsequently, applications were made by other employers in 
the agricultural implement making industry, and, in so far as 
they employed engineers, they were placed upon the same foot- 
ing in this respect as the McKay Company, i.e. their engineers 
were ordered to revert to a working week of 48 hours. 

In an application of much the same character the Court 
ordered that engineers in the constant employment of certain 
jam manufacturers, fruit preservers and condiment makers, who 
were engaged solely in the supervision and maintenance of plant 
or appliances, should be restored to the longer standard working 
week, because the other employees in the industry were working 
these longer hours. Again the ground was that it was not 
“reasonably practicable” for engineers alone to enjoy the 
44-hour working week in a mixed industry.2 But the Court is 
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careful—and properly so—to see that this doctrine is not abused 
to the prejudice of the employee. It places a heavy onus of proof 
upon the party seeking to enforce the principle in his or its 
factory. Thus when McPherson Proprietary Limited applied for 
a variation of awards to provide that engineers engaged in its 
nut and bolt factories should work for 48 hours per week, the 
Court did not agree that a sufficiently clear case had been made 
out. The principle of reasonable practicability was not applied, 
and the request accordingly met with failure.? 


(11) The Timber Workers and Sawmillers’ case (1928). ° 
Owing mainly to obscure draftsmanship, confusion had arisen 
in the interpretation of the awards that were governing this 
industry. Different hours were, in fact, being worked in different 
mills, the main line of demarcation being between city and bush 
establishments. The employers now asked that 48 hours should 
be declared the standard working week for the whole industry 
without distinction. Their case rested principally upon the 
depressing financial outlook. The unions, however, by way of 
cross-application, demanded the restoration of the 44-hour award 
of Mr. Justice Higgins as a rule for all workers in the industry. 
On the facts as submitted during the hearings, it certainly is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that sawmilling is “ as to con- 
ditions of leisure and want of leisure” in much the same category 
as the engineering trade, and therefore, according to the dicta of 
the Chief Judge in the Main Hours case, prima facie entitled to 
relief in the form of reduced hours of work. The Court, how- 
ever, ventured no opinion upon this point; in fact it did not 
deem it necessary to take it into account. Although in the Main 
Hours case the fact of opportunity for leisure or the lack of it 
was singled out as the “ first test” for the Court’s guidance in 
the consideration of standard hours for industries, in the Timber 
Workers and Sawmillers’ case this phase of the matter was no 
longer regarded as material to the issue. The Court adopted a 
new principle of investigation. As the result of its own enquiries 
into the books of various timber businesses made through the 
medium of its accountant, it became aware of the extremely 
unsatisfactory position into which the industry had drifted. The 
major causes of this plight were found to be: (a) the decline in 
the demand for timber subsequent upon the growing tendency 
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to displace it in the building trades by the substitution of steel 
and composite materials, and (b) encroaching oversea com- 
petition. The Court concluded that the industry “ would be 
seriously imperilled by the continuance of 44 hours ” and accord- 
ingly ordered a uniform working week of 48 hours for the whole 
industry. 

In proceeding primarily to deal with the economic conditions 
of the industry instead of its arduous or unpleasant nature in 
relation to the workers’ opportunity for leisure, the Court was 
obeying the direction of an important measure—the Amending 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1928—which had just been 
passed. Clause 22 of the new legislation—embodied in the 
principal Act as section 25D—instructs the Court, before it 
should make any award or certify to any agreement and in all 
proceedings for the variation or cancellation of existing awards 
or agreements, to consider the probable economic effect of any 
such award or agreement upon the industry or industries con- 
cerned and upon the community in general. The Court was thus 
required to correlate its awards with the present economic 
realities ; it must take into account the economic capacity of the 
industry in question as well as the economic ability of the 
community as a whole. In brief, the Court henceforth must keep. 
its awards or orders within the limits of the economic possibilities 
as then apparent. It was felt in Parliament that the Court, in 
framing its awards, was giving far too much reference to the 
Australian standard of living. It was apt to make orders outside 
the reach of the industry’s capacity, in the full confidence that 
Parliament, as a supplementary authority in the background, 
would readily provide for any deficiencies. That is to say, it was 
often left to the Legislature to find—by tariff duties or bonuses 
on production or export—the means by which the industry could 
comply with the Court’s orders or awards. It was argued that 
it was wrong in principle that the Court should thus force the 
hand of the Legislature ; it amounted, in fact, to the usurpation 
of a function which it was never meant to exercise. It was 
clearly an invasion of the field reserved for the Legislature.’ 
The new clause is the assertion of the parliamentary title to deal, 
in the full, with the tariff policy of the country; it is the 





1 Cf. the writer’s article in International Labour Review, Vol. XIX, No. 2, 
Feb. 1929, p. 162. Cf. also Commonwealth Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 29, 1930, 
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reclamation of a province that had been the subject of a trespass 
by the industrial judicature. 

Thus opportunity for the enjoyment of leisure ceased to be 
the “first test” by which the Court will satisfy itself whether 
an industry is deserving of a shortened working week. The 
Court’s discretion was seriously entrenched upon by this 
mandatory clause of the 1928 Act; its new test was the true 
productive capacity of the industry. When the Court has made 
an award in reference to hours, then, if the Legislature considers 
it desirable that the industry should enjoy a shorter working 
week than that afforded by the Court, Parliament may lend 
assistance or show favour to the industry in its own way. Better 
conditions may then ensue, and on an application de novo being 
made to it, the Court may find it possible to grant the reduction 
of hours. Control, in an important sphere of industrial activity, 
had thus been revested in the Legislature. 

The action, too, of Parliament promised to terminate the 
collusive understanding which had enabled the employer organ- 
isations and employee unions in an industry to exploit the tariff 
and the Court’s good offices at the expense of the community. 
The practice had grown up by which the unions supported the 
employers in their applications to the Tariff Board for assistance 
against outside competition in the shape of enhanced customs 
duties. Should these be granted, the union would come before 
the Court and cite the new “ prosperity ” of the industry as the 
ground for an increase in wages or a reduction of standard hours. 
The manufacturers would follow up a union success by making 
further representations to the Tariff Board for higher protective 
duties, alleging a rise in the cost of production occasioned by the 
Court’s variation of the working awards. The methods have 
caused a good deal of uneasiness in the community, and the 
Tariff Board has, on more than one occasion, solemnly drawn 
attention to this continuous upward movement in the general 
costs of production. In its annual report dated 30 June 1926 
its protest was couched in words heavy with warning: it spoke 
of this “ passing back and forth between the Federal Arbitration 
Court and the Tariff Board for increases in wages and duties 
which can only result in an ever-increasing wage rate and an 
ever-increasing tariff.” 

The bearing of the new legislation on the Court’s policy is 
further evidenced in a significant passage which occurs in the 
judgment of Judge Lukin in the Timber Workers and Saw- 
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millers’ case. It was suggested, in the course of the hearing of 
the applications, that a differentiation as to standard working 
hours should be made between labour engaged upon foreign 
timber and that engaged upon Australian produce ; that employees 
working exclusively upon local timber should operate on a 
48-hour working week, while those engaged upon the foreign 
commodity, or upon Australian and oversea timber in conjunc- 
tion, should enjoy a standard working week of 44 hours. Refer- 
ring to this proposal the Judge said : 


It cannot be suggested that the work on foreign is more difficult 
or more fatiguing than on Australian timber. If there be any difference 
between them, it is that the Australian timber in certain respects 
is more difficult to work upon and to handle from the employees’ 
point of view than the foreign. Then why is such differentiation 
made ? Obviously to give an advantage and a measure of protection 
to the local product, no doubt a very desirable end and one which 
elsewhere I would heartily wor ‘But does not such a differentia- 
tion rest on the assumption that this Court is empowered in making 
its awards to so differentiate between the conditions of labour on 
foreign and on Australian products as legislatively to devise, deliber- 
ately and for no other purpose, measures for protecting the Australian 
product ? A method of so conferring protection can hardly, in my 
opinion, come within the meaning of any of the particularised factors 
set out in the definition of “ industrial matters’ — wide as this 
definition is — in section 4 of the Act. It cannot be said that there 
has been any industrial dispute on such a question. Are we not 
confined to the area of “ industrial disputes ”, threatened, pendi 
or probable, in regard to “ industrial matters ” as defined-by the Act 
Would not the suggested differentiation be, not merely an accidental, 
but a deliberate trespass into a political arena allocated by the Consti- 
tution solely to the Federal Legislature ? The Federal. Legislature 
has, in fact, recently granted tariff protection to Australian timber, 
though not to the extent sought. Can this Court, in effect, indirectly 

ive by a differentiation as to the standard hours of work what the 
ederal Legislature has though fit to refuse ? 


The belated confession that any tampering with the tariff, 
however indirect the method may be, constitutes a “trespass into 
a political arena” discloses a new mental outlook—an outlook 
chastened by the Parliamentary enactment of 1928. 


(12) The Coachbuilders’ case (1929). This case arose out of 
a log served by the Australian Coach, Motor Car, Tram Car, 
Wagon Builders, Wheelwrights, and Rolling Stock Makers 
Employees’ Federation upon employers for a reduction of 
standard hours of work in the industry to 44 hours per week. 
The application was dismissed except as to women employed in 





1 28 C.A.R., p. 411. 
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the industry. For males, therefore, standard hours per week 
were to continue as 48. 

The number of employees interested in this award was con- 
siderable. It includes those engaged in the manufacture and 
repair of railway cars, tram cars, and motor cars and in the 
body building of practically every category of vehicle. The 
character, too, of the work involved is very varied. It covers 
painting, panel beating, woodworking, polishing, engine-driving, 
electrical working, electroplating, turning, fitting, and various 
kinds of machining. 

As the result of a very close personal inspection of the works 
of the principal establishments, and after hearing evidence at 
length, the Chief Judge declared that he could see “no substantial 
relevant difference in the work of those metal trades (he refers 
to the Engineering Trades case) and that of the engineering and 
blacksmithing, panel beating and body making sections here. 
In this aspect, the work of these sections establishes a similar 
claim to that of the employees in those metal trades.” The 
painting section of the industry, he considers, is “ certainly so 
attended with discomfort and soiling as to place it in the category 
of those occupations with a presumptive claim to the shorter 
working week.” In regard to the machinery (wood) branch of 
the industry, he considered that the work was, on the whole, 
“more monotonous and performed in more trying conditions ” 
than in the furniture industry. Summing up, he said that “it has 
been shown that the employees as a whole, in this industry, are 
under a similar disadvantage in respect of leisure to that existing 
in the metal trades, and, therefore, have established this ground 
of their claim.” “But”, he added, “this is not sufficient to 
justify the Court in sanctioning a reduction of working hours if 
consideration of other phases shows that the reduction would be 
detrimental.” He was compelled to take into account the existing 
financial and economic state of the community. “If”, he said, 
“the conditions in respect of unemployment were the same now 
as when the 44-hour week was approved by this Court for the 
metal trades industries, I should approve of it for the employees 
in this industry.” But Australia was at the time suffering a 
severe financial and industrial depression, one symptom of which 
was an abnormal unemployment roll. “Existing circumstances”, 
said the ‘Chief Judge, “call for the gravest consideration,” and 
“the risk of unemployment is certainly worse than working a 48 
instead of a 44-hour week.” The industry had to meet a keen 
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competition from Great Britain and the United States—notably 
the latter—and in both these places the principle of payment by 
results in some form was extensively adopted in the industry. 
But the applicant organisation—and the labour movement 
generally in Australia—was pronouncedly opposed to piece work. 
Thus clause 40 of the Federal Rules of the applicant union 
provides : 

That no member of the Federation shall enter into a contract 
or agreement, verbally or otherwise, or engage in or contract for any 
species of piece work or bonus work. Failure to comply with these 
conditions shall hold a member liable to a fine of not less than £5, same 


to be recoverable in a Court of law. State Branches are empowered to 
deal with any infringement of this rule. 


Another contention was urged in support of a reduction of 
standard hours of work—a contention similar to that pressed in 
the Furniture Trades case. It was argued that—certainly in the 
machinery (wood) and painting sections of the industry—the 
occupation of the men was attended with special risks to health. 
Discussing the woodworking division, the Chief Judge intimated 
that his comments in the Furniture Trades case, so far as 
relevant to the woodworkers, were certainly applicable. He con- 
sidered that woodworkers in the coachbuilding trade were, in 
this respect, under no greater hardships than employees in the 
furniture trades and so he refused to be moved by this appeal. 

A very much stronger case, however, was put by the painting 
section for a 44-hour week on this ground. The mischief and 
injury to the workers’ health originated, it was explained in 
evidence, from two distinct sources. These are (a) lead poison- 
ing, and (b) poisoning from benzol and other solvent ingredients 
such as are, it was suggested, contained in the paints, lacquers 
and varnishes. In regard to lead poisoning the Chief Judge 
accepted the expert evidence that “in this industry precautions 
can, and therefore should, be taken by which the risk of lead 
poisoning can be eliminated.” “None of the evidence”, he 
added, “ indicates that the shortening of the working week from 
48 to 44 hours would have any material effect upon the amount 
of such poisoning, and that shortening obviously should not be 
accepted in lieu of the total elimination of the risk which is now 
practicable and should be enforced.” As to noxious solvents, for 
example, benzol and methyl or wood alcohol, the Chief Judge 
found that their use was so unqualifiedly injurious to the work- 
ers’ well-being as to call for their absolute prohibition in the 
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industry. But partial measures such as were within the Court’s 
power to provide would not be effective as a remedy, and he 
continued : 


To permit such solvents to be used on condition that the working 
hours are not to exceed 44 would be fatuous—exposure to their vapour 
for very much less than 44 hours a week may be deadly... . If I 
were satisfied that the work injures their health and that the reduction 
of working hours is necessary to diminish that injury, I should not 
hesitate to make the reduction for that reason in their case, whatever 
reasons there may be against such a reduction for other employees, 
but I am certainly not so-satisfied. In any event, such a reduction 
would have but little beneficial effect, and would tend to retard the 
compulsory enforcement of the only real remedy—a completely 
effective removal of hurtful vapours from the workers. 


THE PoLticy oF THE CouURT 


It will be acknowledged that in general the Court has pro- 
ceeded along lines that meet with the approbation of the 
economist. Its policy, however, of relating the working con- 
ditions of industry to the Australian standard of living readily 
exposes it to a very serious criticism. The objection is raised 


that ab initio it has committed itself to an unsound doctrine. 
It is difficult to gainsay the force of such criticism in principle ; 
but it can be said, at least in extenuation, that the Court has in 
practice—even before the positive instruction from Parliament 
contained in section 22 of the Amending Arbitration Act of 1928’ 
—never wholly neglected the factor of general economic con- 
ditions and possibilities.? It has indeed always shown a keen 
appreciation of economic precept. It has encouraged the 





1 Embodied in the principal Act as section 25D. See above, p. 375. 


2 The Chief Judge has gone the length of saying that the section was unnecessary 
In the course of the hearing of an application to vary a pastoral award, he said 
“TI think that since its initiation, under every judge, this Court has, in practice, 
taken into consideration the probable effect of an agreement or award; .. . an 
industrial Court which declines to take into consideration the economic effects 
is disregarding one of the prime factors of its functions. ... Generally speaking, 
section 25D was unnecessary.” (See daily Press of 3 June 1930.) Later, in giving 
judgment to vary an award of the Australian Workers’ Union, he said : “ No judge 
before the insertion of clause 25D ever suggested that economic effects were to be 
ignored, or that it was not his duty to pay regard to them, but apparently the 
section was introduced so as to make clear to all concerned in proceedings in Court 
that which was already clear to competent judges of an industrial Court.” (See 
daily Press of 15 July 1930.) But the whole conduct of the proceedings in the 
Timber Workers’ and Coach Builders’ cases seems to show that the section was 
not without its effects. The section, however, has been repealed by the Amending 
Arbitration Act of 1930 (section 17), and is thus deleted from the principal Act. 
Cf. also Commonwealth Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 29, 1930, pp. 3879-3881. 
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advocates who plead their causes before it to mingle quotations 
from standard works generously with their argument. It has 
endeavoured to reconcile its orders and awards with the results 
of modern economic research. It has never hesitated—and in 
courageous language—to denounce what to it appears to be a 
dangerous fallacy put forward in argument before it. Thus it 
found itself unable to accept the contention that the working 
week should be reduced in order to distribute employment suf- 
ficiently to cover all persons willing to work, and it rejected the 
thesis that a shortening of working hours is necessary to counter- 
act the loss of employment caused by the advent of machinery. 
Again, it refused to accept without qualification the formula that 
hours of labour should be reduced so that the wage earners 
should have at their disposal more time to consume articles 
(e.g. motor cars) for which leisure is essential. Judge Beeby, the 
most sympathetic of the members of the Court with the aspira- 
tions of the workers, has not been slow to bring the unions to 
task because they “do not pay proper regard to world conditions”. 
“Union advocates”, he complained in the Metal Trades case, 
“did not pay sufficient regard to evidence tendered by employers 
regarding loss of trade through foreign competition.” In deter- 
mining the hours fitting to an industry the Court has shown a 
willingness to visit factory and workshop, the better to acquaint 
itself with the true conditions under which men have to work. 
In the Coachbuilders’ case the Chief Judge said : “ I attach much 
greater value... to the information gained from inspection than 
to most of the evidence tendered in the witness box.” In parti- 
cular, the Court deserves the thanks of Australian economists in 
so far as it has impressed upon industrialists the paramount 
importance of maintaining the level of production. But the 
Court is labouring under a grave disadvantage : it is hampered 
by the very reason for its existence. The object of its creation 
was “ the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes”. The 
Court has a deep sense of the value of industrial peace to the 
community, and if its awards do not always conform with its 
own declared principles or if at times they violate economic 
doctrines, the explanation may usually be found in its deep- 
seated anxiety about possible dislocation or conflict in industry. 
Hence the taunt that it is given to compromise and settlement ; 
that its orders and awards savour at times of expedience. The 
Court is—not unnaturally—eager to prevent a stoppage in 
industry. Apparently it has on occasions bowed to threats ; 
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apparently it has found it necessary, under pressure of conditions, 
to sacrifice principle. There is some justification for the taunt 
that the Court has assessed the bargaining strength of the parties, 
and that it leans to the side of the more obdurate. The Court 
is conscious of the difficulties that await the enforcement of 
awards that are displeasing to the worker, so that for temporis- 
ing it is not altogether to blame. It is largely a victim of 
circumstance. 

Let us take an example of the Court’s inconsistency. In the 
Printing Industry case the Chief Judge says that the Court 
“cannot disregard” the fact that a 44-hour working week largely 
prevails in an industry as the result of agreements between 
employers and employees *, but the Court will not, as he says in 
the Federated Furnishing Trades case, prescribe a standard 
44-hour working week on the ground that such hours are operat- 
ing in many State industries under State awards in Australia.’ 
In other words, the Court proclaims its independence of the 
pressure of faits accomplis of the latter type. But a reading of 
his judgment in the Main Hours case betrays the Chief Judge as 
being really influenced by such latter considerations or, at least, 
their results. He takes account of the general discontent and 
unrest in Federal industries consequent upon the enjoyment of a 


shorter working week by the workers in New South Wales, 
Queensland and Western Australia. He says in the Main Hours 


case : 


Factory, workshop and machine employees, like the members of 
the claimant union, working the 48-hour week are on the whole at a 
real disadvantage as compared with most other workers, and this 
contrast of condition, cumulative upon any contrast created by 
State laws or awards or administration, will certainly diminish zeal, 
efficiency and productivity. 


Again he says : 


The conclusion cannot be evaded that the continuance of the 
48-hour week is likely to be accompanied by an increased slackenin 
and reduction of output among these classes of workers which wi 
largely affect the output derived from tlie extra 4 hours’ work per week. 


He certainly does say : 


Nevertheless this consequence must be endured in respect of 
industries in which the 48-hour working week does not produce any 
real inequality of leisure as compared with 44-hour week industries, 
and where, therefore, reduction of working hours is not demanded by 
substantial equity. In such cases, if reduction of hours would impose 





1 25 C.A.R., p. 1269. 
2 26 C.A.R., p. 41. 
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a serious burden by loss of output or services upon the community, 
the Court should not, merely to avoid differences of standard hours 
between States or sections of the community, impose the burden 
upon those States not already subject to it, but should leave it to the 
common sense of the people to gradually overcome any discontent 
caused thereby. 

The Chief Judge was certainly influenced to a very great 
extent in reaching his decision in the Main Hours case by the 
fact that in some of the Australian States the 44-hour working 
week was largely in operation. Nominally he does not adopt a 
new standard working week because of State laws, awards or 
administrative acts ; in fact, because such standard was operating 
so largely in the States, he finds it difficult not to follow. 

The Court, too, suffers from the defects which are inherent 
in all tribunals. The parties do not appear before the Court as 
amici curiae ; they do not co-operate with the Court to arrive at 
the very best settlement. Union and employers’ organisation are 
litigants and antagonists bent upon wheedling or extracting the 
most favourable terms. In the precincts of the Court there is a 
good deal of the higgling of the market place; the Prussian 
Blucher would have described the scene as a cattle fair. Knowing 
well the (Court’s flair for compromise and the middle way, each 
side will habitually present its case with a good deal of partiality 
and exaggeration. Claimant and respondent are as vendors who 
place a fictitious price upon the article, the better to obtain for 
it what they know to be its real value. The Court therefore must 
at times accept evidence in a spirit of caution or even suspicion. 
The natural difficulties of the problem are complicated, and the 
Court grows confused and bewildered, particularly if the matter 
in issue be technical in character. The arbitration law is admin- 
istered by men who have had no training in the detail of 
industry, nor experience in the negotiation of disputes. They 
therefore are at a handicap in the effort of establishing a 
consensus between employer and employee. The sole serviceable 
weapon of the Court in its dilemmas is its ability and experience 
in sifting facts and adjudging the balance of probabilities. 

The unions complain that the Court is far too circumscribed 
in its outlook : that, for example, it is apt to accept as a con- 
clusive argument against a reduction of hours statements that 
the employers cannot support such an award. The Court, they 
demand, should give more attention to other factors. It should 
investigate the availability of markets for Australian goods and 
consider whether markets adjacent to the Australian shores are 
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being exploited to the best advantage. It should enquire into the 
repeated allegations that companies’ stocks are being watered. 
It should see that the fault for industrial flagging does not rest 
with the employers because of defective organisation and 
management. It should make a more careful examination into 
the amount that is taken in the form of profits. That there is 
some measure of truth in the contention that the worker is not 
solely to blame for the stringency which Australia is now suffer- 
ing obtains corroboration from the pages of the report of the 
Royal Commission appointed to investigate and enquire into 
conditions of coal mining in Australia. The report charges the 
coal proprietors with having failed to make any concerted move 
in the direction of scientific and industrial research. The report, 
too, contains evidence of capital inflation in the industry. 

The judgment of the Full Arbitration Court has, in more 
recent days, because of the decided views of two of its members, 
been apt to resolve itself, where there are applications to vary 
or interpret awards anent the working week in industry, into the 
judgment of the Chief Judge solely. Judge Lukin has consistently 
expressed himself as opposed to a reduction of the standard 
working week below 48 hours. Thus in the Federated Furnishing 
Trades case* he deprecates such an “experiment” as, in the 
present condition of Australian finance, “ unwise, unwarranted 
and inopportune”. In the Main Hours case he spoke of its 
“serious attendant consequences” as “retrogression or at the 
best stagnation and not progression”. Judge Beeby, on the 
contrary, is predisposed to shorter working times ; he would like 
to extend the 44-hour standard so as to cover all manufacturing 
industries except those which are plainly of an exceptional 
nature. The Chief Judge, whose judgment in the Main Hours 
case is, as he says, “less far reaching than that of my brother 
Beeby ”, thus holds the balance. To a great extent, therefore, 
Act No. 31 of 1920 with its kindred legislation designed to ensure 
that standard hours should not be varied “ unless the question is 
heard by the Chief Judge, and not less than two other judges,” 
has failed in its object. The benefits expected of a tripartite 
judgment are not all forthcoming. 

Fortunately the Court has escaped a legal embarrassment— 
integral in its ramifications—that is most familiar to American 





1 At the date of writing Judge Lukin was judge of the Federal Bankruptcy 
Court and had been sitting in that jurisdiction. But he had not resigned his 


commission in the Arbitration Court. 
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lawyers and economists. It may not be generally known that 
the framers of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution, in 
basing their work closely upon the American principle, did not 
copy that provision in the American Constitution which specific- 
ally guarantees to the individual a full freedom to contract. 
History now shows how powerful an obstacle this safeguarding 
of individualism proved to the agitation in the United States for 
a reduction in the hours of work. American reformers (in the 
course of their crusade) urged that this provision in the 
individual interest should be read as subordinate to the doctrine 
of the “ police power’, because primarily the public health and 
morality were involved in the question of working hours. For a 
long time the Supreme Court of the United States refused to 
allow any hours-lessening measure from a State Legislature, on 
the ground that it was “an unreasonable, unnecessary and 
arbitrary interference with the right and liberty of the individual 
to contract in relation to labour”*, and so American workmen had 
to wait many years for the enjoyment of the 8-hour working day. 

In spite of a good deal of dissatisfaction and criticism that 
has heaped itself up about it, the Commonwealth Court of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration has kept the general interest of the 
people of Australia steadily in view. The Chief Judge was restat- 
ing a principle long observed by the Court when, in the Imple- 
ment Machinery case, he said that the “ real issue this Court has 
to determine is whether it can, with due regard to the interests 
of the industry, and of the country, shorten the working week.” 
And if it be felt that the Court has leaned somewhat to the 
worker in a praiseworthy desire to see him established in a 
“life of comfort” in contradistinction to a “ mere existence” ’*; 
if it be true that the Court has ordered a lower working week 
in the face of the world’s best opinion and experience and upon 
evidence incomplete and contradictory ; the social philosopher 
may well agree that such a step into the dark is well worth the 
risk of consequence. For, as Goethe teaches us in his master- 
piece, Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, if we treat men as if they 
were what they ought to be, we bring them as far as they are 
capable of being brought : if, on the contrary, we treat them as 
being what they are, we make them worse. 





1 Lockner v. New York, 1905, 198 U.S. 
2 Cf. Sir Charles Ditke : Problems of Greater Britain (Macmillan, 1890), Vol. II, 
Part VI, ch. ii. 





The Collectivisation of Agriculture 
in the U.S.S.R. 


When the Five-Year Plan for national economic reconstruc- 
tion was adopted, the authorities responsible for the economic 
policy of the U.S.S.R. quickly realised that the success of the Plan 
was endangered by the low standard of agricultural production, 
which had seriously declined since the Revolution. The policy 
adopted was a progressive collectivisation of agricultural under- 
takings : it was proposed to reorganise the small peasant farms 
by grouping them in co-operative organisations or collective 
estates on such a scale that it would be possible to apply modern 
mechanical means of cultivation and eliminate the waste due to 
the cultivation of scattered individual holdings, It was at first 
intended that the process should be applied only to one-fifth of 
all agricultural undertakings ; but this proportion was soon 
exceeded and various changes were made in the details of the 
original scheme. The following article describes the methods of 
collectivisation, and the organisation and working of the pre- 
dominant type of collective farm, and gives statistical and other 
information showing the results achieved during the first two 
years of the scheme. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE U.S.S.R. BEFORE GENERAL 
COLLECTIVISATION 


EFORE the war agriculture in Russia was extremely back- 

ward and primitive. The rudimentary technique of produc- 
tion, the old-fashioned methods of cultivation and animal hus- 
bandry, the retention of extensive cultivation even in districts 
where there was no more uncultivated land available, the steady 
growth of a surplus agricultural population, the small size of 
the peasants’ farms—all these factors help to explain the low 
level of agricultural production in Russia. 

After the Revolution there was no improvement in this state 
of affairs. As a result of the reduction of the average size of 
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peasant farms*, which became steadily smaller at every fresh 
distribution of the land during the revolutionary upheavals, and 
the breaking up of the large estates and of farms owned by 
wealthy peasants (kulaki) producing for the market, the genera! 
productivity and efficiency of agriculture declined still further. 
The Government’s policy of expropriating all the peasants’ 
surplus grain and systematically attacking the richer peasants 
also aggravated the tendency towards fragmentation of holdings, 
lower output, and declining production for the market. In short, 
while the population of Soviet Russia was rising rapidly (by 2% 
to 3 per cent. per annum), agricultural production, though it 
certainly increased under the New Economic Policy, did so at 
an obviously insufficient rate, and from 1928 onwards it even 
declined. The average gross production of grain per head of 
the population, which in 1913 was 6.3 quintals, was only 
5.1 quintals in 1928-1929.? While before the war 26 per cent. 
of the gross production of cereals was marketed, in 1927-1928 
the proportion was only 12 per cent.* By 1929 the state of 
agriculture threatened to paralyse all economic development. 
When the Five-Year Plan was being drawn up, the heads of 
the Soviet Russian economy had already grasped the need for an 
energetic campaign to improve agricultural production, since to 
carry out the programme of rapid industrialisation it was 
absolutely necessary to increase the production of agricultural 
raw materials and foodstuffs and force up agricultural exports. 
But they disagreed on the principles of the policy to be adopted. 
There were two possible ways of increasing the total harvest 
and in particular the production for the market: either by 
encouraging large-scale private undertakings or by enlarging 
and technically reorganising the small peasant farms by group- 
ing them in co-operative associations. The Five-Year Plan for 
national economic reconstruction tried to take a middle course 
between these two methods, and it was decided that during that 





1 The number of peasant farms at different dates was as follows (in millions) : 
ne 1907 . . . «86D 
1925 .... 240 1928 ... 26.0 
1926... 246 1929 ... 268 
(Statistiéeskoje Obozrenie (Statistical Review), 1929, No. 7; Statisticeskij Ezegodnik 
SSSR (U.S.S.R. Statistical Year Book), Moscow, 1929.) 
2 Based on the official “control figures”’ for the respective years. 
3’ Pravda, 2 June 1928; Na Agrarnom fronte (The Agrarian Front), 1931, 
Nos. 1 and 2; Planovoje Khozjajstvo (Economic Planning), 1930, No. 12. 
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period only a fifth of all agricultural undertakings should be 
collectivised. But towards the end of 1929 two factors had 
already become evident with which the authors of the Plan had 
not sufficiently reckoned, namely, the shortage of agricultural 
raw materials and the refusal of the peasants to place their 
produce at the disposal of the State without equivalent com- 
pensation. The requisitioning of agricultural produce caused a 
decline both in the area cultivated and also in the total produc- 
tion and the proportion of it that came on the market. The 
Political Bureau of the Communist Party therefore decided to 
speed up the process of collectivisation and to embark on the 
radical reform of both the production policy and the social 
organisation of the village. In a speech made on 27 December 
1929 at a conference of Marxist agrarian economists, Stalin, 
General Secretary of the Communist Party, gave the word for 
wholesale collectivisation at a greater speed. 


THE RATE AND METHODS OF COLLECTIVISATION 
IN 19380 AND 19381 


Since the end of 1929 the communist organisations and the 
local Soviet officials have been pushing on the process of mass 
collectivisation all over the country. Both propaganda and the 
most varied forms of economic and administrative pressure have 
been used. The members of the collective estates, known as 
kolkhozy, were given privileges as regards taxation and credit, 
while additional taxation was imposed on the independent 
peasants, they were refused the right to medical help and the 
advise of agricultural experts, they were prevented from buying 
the necessary equipment and industrial products, and their 
children were no longer admitted to the schools. 

This pressure to make them join a kolkhoz naturally had 
different effects on the different classes of the peasantry. The 
unpropertied villagers who had land at their disposal, but not 
enough draught animals and other live or dead stock to work it, 
so that they usually had to lease it to richer peasants, joined the 
kolkhozy in large numbers in the hope of improving their situation. 
The peasants of medium position, who attached great value to 
their economic independence, long refused to join the kolkhozy, 
and most of them yielded to compulsion only when they found 
that the Government’s policy deprived them of any tolerable basis 
for carrying on their private farms. In the early days of collec- 
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tivisation the richer villagers were opposed to joining the kol- 
khosy. But when administrative pressure began to be applied the 
more prudent of them decided to join the movement, in the hope 
that by putting part of their fortune into the collectivised farms 
they would be able to protect their own farms from official inter- 
ference. The kolkhozy, which were short of equipment and 
draught animals, began by accepting them ; but when it became 
clear that the richer peasants were only joining in order to 
protect their property, and that within the collectivised farms 
they were continuing their struggle for independent private 
farms, the Government decided, for political and economic 
reasons, no longer to accept the kulaki* in the kolkhozy. It 
was even decided to eliminate them as a class by a process 
described as “ dekulakisation ”. 

The principal form which this policy took, besides the 
measures described above, was to expropriate for the kolkhozy 
the machinery, animals, and other means of production, which 
were mainly, owned by the richer villagers. In 1928, according 
to official figures, in the principal districts producing a surplus 
of grain the richer peasant class, cultivating hardly more than 
10 per cent. of all farms, owned 35-45 per cent. of the means 
of production and over 30 per cent. of the animals, while the 
poorest class, cultivating about a third of the farms, had only 
5-7 per cent. of the means of production and in most cases no 
draught animals at all.* An Order of 4 January 1930 instructed 
the local Soviet authorities to deprive the kulaki of all their 
property, except indispensable clothing, and to deport them and 
their families to the northern provinces.* The means of produc- 
tion, animals, and buildings belonging to them were thus con- 
fiscated by the State and turned over to the kolkhozy. The 
peasants who resisted this forced collectivisation were arrested 
and condemned to compulsory labour, and during the first year 
the death penalty was often imposed to break their resistance. 

The result of these measures was that collectivisation not 
only proceeded faster than all the estimates of the Five-Year 
Plan, but even went further than the maximum contemplated by 
the central authorities. Suffice it to say that in 1930 the propor- 
tion of agricultural undertakings collectivised was 21.6 per cent. 





1 Le. well-to-do peasants. The term is usually applied to peasants who employ 
wage labour or own industrial equipment (mills, sawmills, dairies, etc.). 

2 Na Agrarnom fronte, 1930, No. 1. 

3 Report by Yakoviev, Commissary of Agriculture, in Pravda, 24 Jan. 1930. 
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on 20 January, 32.5 per cent. on 1 February, 42.4 per cent. on 
10 February, and actually 55 per cent. on 1 March.*. The effect 
of this process on stock-keeping, however, was negative, for the 
peasants preferred to slaughter their animals rather than turn 
them over to the collectivised farms. During the first year of 
this policy, the number of horses fell by more than 11 per cent., 
of oxen by 20 per cent., of cows by 12 per cent., of sheep by 
24 per cent., and of pigs by 35 per cent. ? 

The frequent expressions of dissatisfaction on the part of the 
peasants, combined with this wholesale slaughter of livestock, 
induced the Soviet Government to slow down collectivisation in 
the spring of 1930, an additional reason being that the authorities 
were unable to meet all the demands for means of production 
and credit due to the rapid growth in the number of kolkhozy. 
On 2 March 1930 Stalin, General Secretary of the Communist 
Party, made his famous speech on “ Intoxication by success ”, 
in which he spoke of reported attempts in several districts to 
frighten the recalcitrant peasants into joining the kolkhozy by 
threats of military reprisals and of cutting off their supplies of 
water and industrial products. He declared himself opposed to 
the complete collectivisation of all branches of peasant farming 
and on 15 March 1930 a resolution to slow down the process 
was adopted by the Central Committee of the Communist Party. 
The number of collectivised farms thereupon fell gradually, and 
by 1 October 1930 it had fallen to between 21 and 24 per cent. 
of all peasant undertakings. * 

But in the spring of 1931 a special decision of the Political 
Bureau of the Communist Party inaugurated a new “ dekulakisa- 
tion” campaign and once more many thousands of peasants 
were banished to North Russia for refusing to join the kolkhozy. 
This time collectivisation was less harshly carried out than 
before, but with more persistence. The Government formulated 
its policy towards the independent peasants in precise terms : 
peasants with small or medium-sized farms refusing to join a 
kolkhoz are accomplices of the kulaki*, and opponents of the 
kolkhozy are opponents of the Soviet Government. ° 





1 Statistics of the Commissariat of Agriculture, in Pravda, 6 and 8 March 
1930. 

2 Na Agrarnom fronte, 1931, No. 2. 

3 Socialistiteskaja Rekonstrukcija selskogo Khozjajstva (Socialist Transformation 
of Agriculture), 1931, No. 12; Na Agrarnom fronte, 1931, No. 7. 

4 Resolution of the Sixth Congress of Soviets of the U.S.S.R., March 1931. 

5 Socialistiéeskaja Rekonstrukcija selskogo Khozjajsiva, 1931, No. 7. 
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The position of the independent peasants became intolerable. 
They were allotted the worst land, given no more credit, taxed 
with extreme severity (30 to 70 per cent. of their income), 
prevented from buying agricultural equipment and from selling 
their produce, and so forth. In addition, they were in constant 
danger of being deprived of their property and deported. Once 
more, as in 1930, the proportion of collectivised farms began to 
grow rapidly, rising in 1931 from about 35 per cent. on 1 March 
to 42 per cent. on 1 April, over 48 per cent. on 1 May, 52.7 per 
cent. on 1 June, and 55 per cent. on 1 July. The process was 
carried out with particular intensity in the principal districts pro- 
ducing a surplus of grain, and by the end of December 1931 the 
proportion of collectivised peasant farms in the whole of the 
Soviet Union was about 62 per cent. After again carrying on 
the process of collectivisation on a large scale and with the 
greatest energy for several months, the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party decided, on 2 August 1931, to slow it down 
once more and to make the economic and administrative con- 
solidation of the existing kolkhozy its principal object in the 
near future. 

The following table’, containing statistics of kolkhozy on 


1 October of each year, shows that the rate (apart from minor 
fluctuations) of collectivisation rose fairly steadily : 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 


Number of kolkhozy (000’s) 17.8 18.8 38.1 67.4 96.2 228.0 


Peasant farms grouped in 
kolkhozy : 
Number (000’s) 197.2 286.1 595.5 1,919.4 5,562.7 14,500 


Percentage of all peasant 
farms 0.8 1.1 2.3 76 21.7 58.5 


During the period of general collectivisation three distinct 
types of kolkhoz have taken shape. One is the toz, or associa- 
tion for cultivation in common, in which only the most 
complicated machines and part of the livestock are collectivised, 
while the produce and often the land remain outside the scope 
of the association. The second is the artel, in which the whole 
productive capital and the most important agricultural opera- 
tions are collectivised and the members of the artel retain as 
private property and for their own personal use only such parts 
of the undertaking as are needed for their own consumption 





1 Kollektivist, 1931, No. 17; Karavarv in Na Agrarnom fronte, 1981, No. 7. 
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(dwelling-house, yard, garden, orchard, poultry, sheep, pigs, and 
one cow per family). Thirdly, there is the agricultural com- 
munity, or kommuna, the most logically consistent form, in 
which the whole capital, the whole production, and the whole 
consumption are collectivised. 

In the first period of general collectivisation the simplest 
form, the toz, was the commonest ; but after the anti-kulak 
campaign and the Government's efforts to make agriculture 
develop as rapidly as possible along socialist lines, the local 
authorities, and in particular the communist instructors’ sent 
into the country districts, concentrated on the creation of 
kommuny. The result was that the kolkhozy were in danger of 
becoming State-supported institutions interested less in increas- 
ing production for the market than in assailing the State with 
demands for everything they needed for their own use. On 
15 March 1931 the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
therefore gave instructions that the artel should for the present 
be given preference as the form of collective organisation to be 
developed. An important contributory cause of this change of 
policy was the Government’s wish to make the change-over from 
individual to collective farming easier for the peasants. Accord- 
ing to official figures, the percentage distribution of the 
kolkhozy by form of organisation was as follows’: 


Date Kommuny Artels Tozy * 


1 Oct. 1927 7.3 46.0 46.7 
t Oct. 1928 f 33.9 61.1 
1 Oct. 1929 . 30.8 62.3 
May 1930 ‘ 74.1 17.1 
Feb. 1981 ' 81.5 11.7 


1 Associations for cultivation in common. 


The proportion of collectivised livestock in the tozy ranged 
according to district between 13 and 28 per cent. of the total 
in 1929, and in the artels between 33 and 99 per cent. in 1930. 
In the kKommuny it reached the full 100 per cent. The pro- 
portion of collectivised dead stock and machinery in the artels 
and kommuny was equally high. 

During the first period the kolkhozy were not very extensive, 
but after the central authorities had issued instructions at the 





1 The Central Committee of the Communist Party mobilised 25,000 town 
workers to help on the process of collectivisation. 
2 Na Agrarnom fronte, 1931, No. 7. 
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beginning of 1930 to set up large kolkhozy many of those of 
small and medium size were combined into large estates. 
Further experience has shown that very large kolkhozy are 
uneconomic and most of them have therefore begun to detach 
certain branches of the undertaking from the whole. At the 
end of 1931 the Government decided to divide the largest 
kolkhozy into smaller independent units. The following figures 
indicate the change in this respect’: 


1928 1929 1930 May 1931 Oct. 1931 
Average area of a kolkhoz (in hec- 


‘ tares) 28 73 427 907 375 
verage number of peasant farms 
per kolkhoz 15 28 58 120 63 


Particularly large kolkhozy were established in the chief 
districts producing a surplus of grain. In the Lower Volga 
district, for instance, the average area is some 2,400 hectares, 
and in the Northern Caucasus over 1,700 hectares; in the 
Republic of the Volga Germans and in the Northern Caucasus 
there are some kolkhozy of 8,000-10,000 hectares. In 1930 
kolkhozy were established principally in the grain districts, but 
in 1931 large numbers were also set up in districts where other 
crops (cotton, sugar beet, flax, tea) are grown. Great attention 
was also paid to the promotion of kolkhozy for cattle and 
poultry raising. Owing to limitations of space, however, the 
remainder of this article must be confined mainly to the grain 
artels. 

In the present state of collectivised agriculture the machinery 
and tractor depots are of great and growing importance. In the 
first period of general collectivisation the Soviet Government 
supplied the kolkhozy directly with agricultural machinery on 
credit, in order to improve their technical level. Since the 
middle of 1930 this practice has been abandoned. The kolkhozy 
are now provided directly only with the less complicated 
machinery and the equipment needed for everyday use. All the 
complicated machinery, especially tractors, and a large propor- 
tion of the draught horses have been assigned by the State to the 
machinery and tractor depots. These are State undertakings 
which have to carry out the principal agricultural operations 
—sowing, harvesting, threshing, etc——for the kolkhozy, and 
as far as possible also for the independent peasants. The 
machinery is supplied by the depot and the labour by the 





1 Ibid. ; Socialistiéeskaja Rekonstrukcija selskogo Khozjajstua, 1931, No. 11. 
6 
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kolkhoz, in accordance with special instructions issued to it, 
and the depot staff are in charge of the operations. In exchange 
for its services the depot receives a specified proportion of the 
produce of the kolkhoz, fixed in advance by contract. 

The number of machinery and tractor depots is growing very 
rapidly. There were 158 of them in 1930 and 1,400 in December 
1931. As fast as the State factories produce new tractors and 
other agricultural machinery, the existing depots are more com- 
pletely equipped and new ones are created, which are distributed 
over the whole of the U.S.S.R. In 1931 the depots cultivated an 
area of 29.3 million hectares. The State has thus secured control 
over a substantial proportion of the means of production in 
rural districts, and it now holds the key to the whole agricultural 
production of the country. 


ORGANISATION, ADMINISTRATION, WoRK, AND DIVISION 
OF THE PROCEEDS OF THE KOLKHOZY 


The activities of the kolkhoz as it is to-day are governed by 
orders and model rules issued by the Kolkhoz Centre and the 
Commissariat of Agriculture. The model rules for the constitution 


of an artel, at present the commonest form of kolkhoz, were 
drawn up in December 1929 and published with a number 
of supplements in Pravda for 2 March 1930. Only the most 
important points can be mentioned here. 

The kolkhoz is described as an “ association of agricultural 
workers, peasants, and small farmers ” whose object is “ to build 
up a great collective undertaking by pooling the means of 
production and labour resources, and so to attain a high degree 
of productivity of labour and a large surplus of products” 
(section 1). Any worker over 16 years of age may become a 
member of a kolkhoz. Kulaki are not admitted unless they have 
in their family members of the Red Army, former members of 
the Red Partisan Corps, or teachers, who can stand surety for 
them (section 5). As regards the use of the ground, it is provided 
that all ditches, etc., marking the boundaries between the land 
of members of an artel shall be abolished, and all plots of land 
shall be thrown into one, to be exploited collectively by the artel. 

The members are allowed to keep only the land attached to 
the farm buildings (kitchen garden, orchard, etc.) for their 
personal use. The allocation of land from the common property 
to members who leave the artel is categorically forbidden. Such 
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persons may only receive an allotment from the still undeveloped 
State lands ; but as these now hardly comprise any more cultiv- 
able land, leaving the kolkhoz is in practice equivalent to loss of 
land. 

When a peasant enters an artel the following among his 
belongings become collective property : draught animals, store 
cattle, all agricultural equipment, all farm buildings, all means 
of transforming agricultural produce, all stores of seed and 
fodder. Dwelling-houses, the smaller implements, not more than 
one milch cow, and pigs, sheep, poultry, etc., remain in his 
personal use. 

The new member has also to pay (in cash) an entrance fee 
of not less than 2 per cent. and not more than 10 per cent. of 
the total value of his property, whether collectivised or not. This 
may be paid in instalments. 

Each artel has an indivisible fund made up of the following 
items : (a) entrance fees; (b) charges on the total collectivised 
property, ranging from 25 to 50 per cent. according to the size 
of the artel; (c) property of the expropriated kulaki handed 
over to the kolkhoz by the State ; (d) State subsidies in the form 
of cash or means of production and livestock. The remainder 
of the collective property is considered as belonging to the 
members. When a member leaves the artel, only this part is 
returnable, and only at the end of the agricultural year. 

The artel’s business is conducted by the general meeting of 
its members, or in large and thickly populated kolkhozy a 
meeting of delegates, and by the managing committee. The 
general meeting or delegates’ meeting takes the more important 
decisions and elects the managing committee and the auditors. 
All decisions are taken by open vote. The managing committee 
is elected for a year ; it carries on all the business of the ariel, 
the work being divided up among its members. Every artel 
must belong to an association of kolkhozy and work under its 
instructions. 

The administration of the kolkhozy and the direction of their 
work meets with great practical difficulties, chief among them 
being the lack of trained managerial staff and the excessive 
administrative expenses. It is the shortage of experienced staff 
(agricultural experts, veterinary surgeons, mechanics, accoun- 
tants, etc.) that is the most serious.* In order to accelerate the 





1 Na Fronte kollektivizacii (The Collectivisation Front), 1930, Nos. 16-17. 
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training of the necessary staff, the period of study at the 
agricultural colleges and technical schools has been shortened, 
and a number of special courses lasting from six to nine months, 
as well as correspondence courses, have been organised. Despite 
all these efforts, it was estimated a few months ago that the 
shortage of qualified staff would be even more serious in 1932 
than in 1931, and that the number of specialists required would 
exceed the supply by 80,000. ’ 

On the other hand, there has been a very considerable 
increase in the number of persons in medium and lower-grade 
administrative posts, belonging to the managing committee or 
in the accounting and auditing departments, but not directly 
connected with agricultural production. An enquiry carried out 
by the Commissariat of Agriculture, according to Pravda for 
9 October 1931, showed that administrative expenses absorbed 
on an average from 10 to 14 per cent. of the gross earnings, 
and amounted to about 50 roubles per peasant farm. In a 
number of kolkhozy administrative work came to 18 or 20 per 
cent. of the total number of days’ work done.* The kolkhozy 
suffer very much from the fact that the managerial staff 
changes very frequently, sometimes three or four times in the 
season. 

The proportion of organised communists in the kolkhozy 
varies from 1 per cent. in the Ukraine to 20 per cent. in the 
Northern Caucasus. Over 25 per cent. of all members of 
kolkhozy who belong to communist organisations are on manag- 
ing committees. * 

Work in the kolkhozy is organised as follows.* The members 
are divided into special groups or “brigades”, each with its 
own work. The latest instructions from the Government attach 
particular value to having a specified area allotted to each 
brigade, which is then required to do all the work on its area 
during the season. Brigades may also be formed for special 
operations during a limited period if local conditions so require. 
The brigades receive from the management everything necessary 
in the way of implements, livestock, and machines; these 
remain the property of the kolkhoz, and the brigades are fully 





1 Kollektivist, Nos. 15-16. 

2 Idem, No. 19. 

3 Na Fronte kollektivizacii, 1930, Nos. 16-17. 

* Cf. the Orders of 3 March 1930, 8 February 1931, and 4 February 1932, and 
the Instructions issued by the Kolkhoz Centre on 11 February 1932. 
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responsible for them. A foreman or “ brigadier”, appointed by 
the management, is at the head of each brigade and has to see 
that the work assigned to his brigade is properly organised and 
carried out. The foreman’s earnings are directly dependent on 
the work done by his brigade. 

In order to increase the amount of work done, a system of 
job or piece work has been introduced in nearly all the 
colkhozy. Each brigade is usually assigned a specified job, 
which the foreman distributes among his men, either in groups 
or individually. It is expressly forbidden to price the work in 
money ; it may only be measured in days worked. For this 
purpose all tasks are divided into five groups : easy, fairly easy, 
fairly difficult, difficult (requiring special knowledge), and 
skilled ; each day worked in these groups is rated respectively 
at %, %, 1, 1%, and 1% days’ work. Usually the number of 
days’ work is entered every fifth day in each member’s work- 
book. Exceptions are made in the case of milkmaids, whose 
work is entered daily, and of members working on the kolkhoz 
stock farms, for whom it is calculated monthly. The work of 
members employed on auxiliary tasks must not be credited at 
more than 75 per cent. of the rate for productive work. The 
days credited to the administrative staff may not as a rule 
exceed 3 per cent. of the days worked by the whole kolkhoz. 
In no case may days worked by a brigade or group be divided 
equally among all its members; the individual ability and 
industry of each member must be taken into consideration. 
A work-book must be kept for each member for recording the 
work done. According to the Instructions of 12 July 1931, 
“before the beginning of the harvest every kolkhoz must clearly 
indicate in the work-books the amount of work and the number 
of days’ work done by each member. Delay in entering the 
days worked in the books shall in no case be permitted in the 
future. Entries shall be made at least once every five days.” 

Although the Soviet authorities are making great efforts to 
organise the work on the kolkhozy so that an accurate count 
can be kept of the number of days worked, the reckoning of 
the work done in days and the principle of payment by the job 
or at piece rates give rise to much difficulty. In his report to 
the Central Executive Committee of the Soviet Union, Tatajev, 
the chairman of the Kolkhoz Centre, remarked that “in 
practice many kolkhozy made no distinction, either qualitative 
or quantitative, between the work of individual members of 
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brigades, but instead divided the total number of days’ work 
done by the brigade equally among them all.” * The report of 
the Commissariat of Agriculture of 1 December 1931 recorded 
that work-books had been distributed in 77 per cent. of the 
kolkhozy and that regular entries had been made in 64 per cent. 
of the books issued.” Reports by responsible officials of the 
kolkhoz movement, made at the December 1931 session of the 
Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. and the R.S.F.S.R., 
declared that the piece-work or job system had so far met with 
but poor success. At the end of the year the organ of the 
Commissariat of Agriculture wrote as follows : “ We must admit 
that the work on most of the kolkhozy is still not properly 
organised.” * 

The difficulties arising out of the sharing of the earnings of 
the kolkhozy are equally formidable. In the first period of 
general collectivisation there was no uniform system of sharing 
the produce. In most cases the division was based on the 
number of “mouths to be fed”, ic. of the persons in each 
member’s family ; sometimes only the number of workers was 
reckoned, and family allowances, etc., were added. These two 
systems correspond to the traditional customs of Russian peasant 
farming, dating back to the period when the property of the 
mir, or village community, was always divided up on the basis 
of the number either of mouths to be fed or of workers. 
Similarly workers who were disabled, or otherwise unable to 
work, but who had kept their share of land, used to return from 
the towns to their native village to be housed and fed by their 
relations. In the early period of general collectivisation there 
was hardly any official opposition to the system of division 
according to the number in the family; but it soon became 
clear that the kolkhozy were in danger of degenerating into 
mere organisations of consumers. Unemployed and seasonal 
workers streamed back into the villages from the towns, and 
each member of a kolkhoz was expected to support numerous 
relations. The system also destroyed the interest of individual 
members in increasing their own output, so that it endangered 
not only the supply of produce for the market but also the 
profitable working of the kolkhozy. Attempts to base the 





1 Socialistiéeskoje Zemledelie (Socialist Agriculture), 21 Dec. 1931. 
2 Idem, 18 Dec. 1931. 
3 Idem, 21 Dec. 1931. 
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division of the produce on wages and work done, as measured 
by the number of days worked, were also at first unsuccessful, 
for many peasants turned this system too into one based on the 
number of persors in the household by distributing the work 
to be done over as many members of their family as possible, 
spinning it out, making incorrect entries of the work done, etc. 
“In many kolkhozy”’, said Pravda for 10 June 1931, “ the work 
is so distributed that at some time or another every member 
guides the kolkhoz plough.” The Government’s answer to these 
abuses was the introduction of uniform methods of organising 
the work, recording the work done, and dividing up the proceeds 
on the basis of the number of days worked, the quality as well 
as the quantity of the work done by individual workers being 
taken into account. 

The Instructions of 12 July 1930, 2 August 1931, and 10 Octo- 
ber 1931 lay down the following regulations for the division of 
the produce. Out of the gross total each worker has a share of 
grain and other produce for his own consumption, fodder, and 
cash. The produce for consumption is divided up as follows : 
{1) the kolkhoz first executes the contract to supply a certain 
quantity of produce to the State; (2) it then sets aside a seed fund 
(in accordance with the plans for increased sowing) and a reserve 
seed fund of from 10 to 15 per cent. of the main seed fund ; 
(3) a special food fund is constituted to provide for families with 
fewer able-bodied workers, for teachers, agricultural experts, 
veterinary surgeons, and technical workers who work for the 
kolkhoz, and for seasonal workers and their families to be paid 
at rates fixed by the State ; (4) the remainder is divided among 
the members of the kolkhoz in proportion to the quality and 
quantity of the work they have done, as measured by the number 
of days’ work entered in their work-books. 

The rules for the division of fodder are similar. After deduct- 
ing the quantity to be delivered according to contract and setting 
aside what is needed for the animals of the kolkhoz and for a 
reserve store, the remainder is divided among the owners of 
livestock in proportion to the number of days’ work they have 
done. Members who have no livestock receive their share in cash. 

The cash income of the kolkhoz is distributed as follows : 
after deducting taxes, insurance contributions, and loan repay- 
ments due, the kolkhoz sets aside (1) 15 per cent. on the older 
kolkhozy and 10 per cent. on those founded since October 1930 
for a fund to be used directly for the purchase of machinery 
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and livestock and for new farm buildings ; (2) 2 per cent. to be 
divided among the members in proportion to the property which 
each contributed to the kolkhoz ; (3) 1% per cent. for a fund for 
paying bonuses to the best members of the kolkhoz, the fastest 
workers, and the brigade foremen ; (4) 1% per cent. to support 
members of the kolkhoz who are attending educational courses ; 
(5) 2 per cent. for the culture fund ; (6) all the remainder (i.e. 
the total cash income less working expenses and the above per- 
centages) is divided among the members of the kolkhoz in 
proportion to the number of days’ work done by each as entered 
in his work-book. 

According to the instructions in force, the final distribution 
of the proceeds of the year’s working must be completed by 
15 January. The members must be informed of the probable 
income of the kolkhoz and of their own share by 1 October in 
the southern districts and by 1 November in the rest of the 
country. They are then entitled to the payment in advance of 
two-thirds of their estimated share. * 

In the first two years of general collectivisation the actual 
practice was very different from the procedure indicated in the 
official regulations and instructions. In many kolkhozy the 
profits were in fact distributed in accordance with the number of 
persons and not of days worked. The reports of Yakovlev, 
Commissary of Agriculture, and Molotov, President of the Council 
of People’s Commissaries, to the December session of the Central 
Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. and the R.S.F.S.R. notified 
numerous cases of such contravention of the regulations ; cases 
of non-observance of the Government’s instructions concerning 
the delivery of grain to the State were more frequent still. A 
Decree of 13 April 1930 issued by the Commissariat of Agriculture 
and approved by the Central Executive Committee prescribed 
the compulsory sale to the State, at fixed prices, of a quarter to 
a third of the gross harvest in the grain districts and a fifth in 
the others. Although the Decree stated that “ the remainder of 
the gross harvest (both grain and other crops) is at the entire 
disposal of the kolkhozy”, a further provision of the Party 
and the Soviet Government deprived the members of the 
possibility of selling their surplus produce to any buyer other 
than the State (Model Rules, section 7). This was the state of 
affairs until the issue of the Orders of 6, 10, and 20 May 1932, 





1 Kollektivist, No. 13 ; Selskoje Khozjajstvo, No. 28, 10 Oct. 1930. 
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which to some extent restored to the peasants the right to dispose 
of their produce ; these Orders are analysed below. 

In point of fact, most of the kolkhozy aim first of all at 
supplying their members with food and money, and with fodder 
for their animals, and only secondarily at constituting the seed 
and reserve seed funds. It is only when these obligations are 
fulfilled that they begin to supply grain to the State. They are 
the less inclined to sell their surplus produce to the State because 
they can obtain much better prices on the private market. In 
1931 this failure to respect the State’s right of pre-emption, the 
payment in advance of larger sums than were authorised, and the 
division of the proceeds of the year’s working according to the 
number of members of the household led in many cases to the 
removal by the Government of heads of kolkhozy and associa- 
tions of kolkhozy, and even to the arrest and deportation of 
individual members. * 

The situation is further complicated by the fact that while the 
members of a kolkhoz are entitled by law to receive two-thirds 
of their share in advance, on 1 November, and the rest on 
15 January, delay in the delivery of the grain until December 
has induced the authorities to object to the payment of advances 
until the kolkhozy have fulfilled all their obligations towards the 
State. As a result, only 32 per cent. of the kolkhozy had paid 
the prescribed advances by 10 December 1931, and on only 
7.4 per cent. had the final division of the year’s proceeds been 
made. ? 

The Government, however, has recently taken steps of an 
economic nature, in addition to administrative and disciplinary 
measures, with the object of increasing the production of the 
kolkhozy and accelerating the delivery of grain to the State. By 
an Order of 4 May 1932, for instance, non-collectivised livestock 
and poultry, receipts from the sale of collectivised and non- 
collectivised livestock and poultry, and income from bee-keeping 
are exempted from all taxation. Taxes on field and garden 
produce have also been lowered. The general land tax has been 
reduced to 3.5 per cent. of total income for artels and 5 per cent. 
for tozy, and the income tax to be paid by members of kolkhozy 
may not exceed 17 to 18 per cent. of their personal income. 





1 Socialistiéeskoje Zemledelie, 18 Dec. 1931; Pravda, 19 Dec. 1931. 
2 Socialistiteskoje Zemledelie, 18 Dec. 1931. 
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In addition, Orders issued by the Council of People’s Com- 
missaries and the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
have restored to the kolkhozy (Order of 4 February 1932) and to 
individual members (Order of 6 May 1932) the right to sell their 
surplus freely in the towns and villages after delivering the 
prearranged quota to the State. Further Orders of the same 
authorities permit all peasants, both members of kolkhozy and 
those working independently, to sell cattle and meat (Order of 
10 May) and all other agricultural produce (Order of 20 May) 
at markets at the current market prices (in the case of grain 
only after the State quota has been delivered). Kolkhozy and 
associations of kolkhozy may also open shops or stalls at markets 
for the sale of their members’ produce. Merchants (non-pro- 
ducers) are still prohibited from dealing in agricultural produce 
or selling it on commission. 

Finally, Orders of 6 and 10 May 1932 have very considerably 
reduced the quotas of grain, cattle, and meat to be delivered by 
the kolkhozy to the State. The reduction in the grain quota is 
nearly 24 per cent. and in that of cattle and meat one-half of the 
quota for the preceding year. 


THE RESULTS OF THE First Two YEARS OF COLLECTIVISATION 
(1930 AND 1931) 


The process of collectivisation was accompanied by a thorough 
reorganisation of agricultural production. Of the 27 million 
peasant farms in existence before collectivisation began, over 
14 million had been collectivised by the end of 1931. The kolkhoz 
had become the principal form of agricultural undertaking in the 
U.S.S.R. More than half the farms, which had previously con- 
sisted of several widely scattered plots, were now transformed 
into 200,000 kolkhozy, divided into sections for technical 
reasons only. 

At the same time, most of the kolkhozy gave up the old 
uneconomic three-field rotation of crops and adopted a five- 
or seven-field system. Collectivisation was also followed by swift 
mechanisation of the processes of cultivation and harvesting, and 
a rapid increase in the use of fertilisers, seed selection in general, 
selection of frost-resistant varieties, etc. The State granted large 
subsidies to finance this new technical equipment. The existing 
agricultural machinery factories were extended and new ones 
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were built. On 1 January 1931 the kolkhozy and the machinery 
and tractor depots working with them had about 44,400 tractors 
representing a total of 520,400 horse-power. By 1 January 1932 
these figures had risen to 61,300 and 833,000 horse-power 
respectively. Further, agriculture in general and the kolkhozy in 
particular are now much better provided with threshing machines 
and other complicated apparatus. In 1930 the value of the 
complicated agricultural machinery supplied to the kolkhozy 
was 264 million roubles ; in 1931 this had risen to 450 million 
roubles, and deliveries during 1932 were expected to be worth 
900 million roubles. In 1927 there was an average of one 
10-horse-power tractor for every 3,700 hectares, in 1929 one for 
2,800 hectares, in 1930 one for 1,600 hectares, and in 1931 one 
for 700 hectares.* In 1913 the value of agricultural machinery 
and implements was 7.7 roubles per hectare of cultivated land, 
as compared with 17 roubles per hectare in 1931. * 

Nevertheless, owing to lack of funds, the needs of the 
kolkhozy are only partially satisfied. The proportion represented 
by tractors in the total amount of mechanical and animal power 
used for traction increased but slowly at first. In the spring 
of 1931 80 million hectares out of a total area of 96 millions were 
cultivated by means of horses. Combines are still comparatively 
rare. In 1931 they were used for only 1.3 per cent. of the total 
area, but the proportion was intended to rise to 5 or 6 per cent. 
in 1932.* 

Much more important in the first two years was the pooling 
on a co-operative basis of the means of production already in 
existence. Thanks to the fuller and more rational use of ploughs, 
reaping machines, and draught animals, a considerably larger 
area was worked, and better worked, in 1930 and 1931 than 
in previous years, when the small and scattered plots were 
worked separately without horses or machinery. The tractor 
and the combine are certainly not yet the principal features of 
Russian agriculture, but the harrow and the wooden plough have 
at least disappeared from the kolkhozy. Figures for 1931 indicate 
that a horse cultivated 5 hectares of land on the kolkhozy and 
only 2 on independent peasant farms; and the area worked by 





1 Statistiéeskij spravoénik na 1932 (Statistical Year Book for 1932), p. 145. 
2 Na Agrarnom fronte, 1931, Nos. 4-5. 

3 Socialistiéeskoje Zemledelie, 21 Dec. 1931. 

4 Idem, 21 Dec. 1931. 
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each plough was twice as great on the kolkhozy as on the 
independent farms. * 

On the basis of European experience the kolkhoz leaders 
encouraged the widest possible use of fertilisers, as the results 
obtained by the Russian experimental farms have shown that 
production can be rapidly increased in this way. Before the war 
Russian agriculture consumed some 2,500,000 quintals ? of fertil- 
isers. Between 1917 and 1929 the consumption was very low ; 
but in 1930 the collectivised farms were already using as much as 
6,600,000 quintals, and the plan for 1931 proposed to raise the 
consumption of superphosphates, phosphate of lime, potash, and 
nitrates to 24,000,000 quintals, or ten times the pre-war figure. 
This plan could not be fully carried out, chiefly owing to trans- 
port difficulties *, but the consumption of fertilisers has never- 
theless been increasing rapidly. 


The first economic result of collectivisation was the great 
increase in the area under cultivation. As a result of the abolition 
of fragmentation and of boundary ditches, the transfer of State 
land to the kolkhozy, the cultivation by means of tractors and 


gang ploughs of land which could not previously be used, and 
the reclamation of land formerly occupied only by nomads, 
and of bogs, moors, and salt marshes, the area under cultivation 
was very considerably raised in 1930 and 1931, as is shown by 
the following figures (million hectares) * : 


1913 1928 1929 1930 1931 
Cultivated area: 
Total 116.7 132.9 118.0 127.8 136.6 
On kolkhozy — 1.4 4.2 38.3 80.1 


There was thus an increase of 4.5 per cent. in 1929 and 
8 per cent. in 1930. The plan for 1931 provided for an extension 
up to 140 million hectares. This could not be fully effected, but 
an increase of 6.2 per cent. was obtained. 

Early autumn ploughing has become very general ; the area 
so treated was 24 million hectares in 1930 and 35 million hectares 





1 Report by YAaKovLEv, Commissary of Agriculture, in Socialistiéeskaja 
Rekonstrukcija selskogo Khozjajstvua, 1931, No. 7. 

2 Quintal = 100 kg. = 220.46 Ib. 

8 Socialistiteskoje Zemledelie, 25-26 Sept. 1931. 

4 Report by KussysSev to the Central Executive Committee, in Pravda, 26 
Dec. 1931; Socialistiéeskaja Rekonstrukcija selskogo Khozjajstoa, 1931, No. 12. 
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(26 million o! which were on kolkhozy) in 1931.* Machinery 
and tractors were here of great importance, as they were used 
for sowing 2.8 million hectares in 1930 and 29.3 million in 1931, 
and for early autumn ploughing on 9 million hectares in 1930 
and 13 million in 1931. ? 

The second principal result of collectivisation has been a 
thorough change in the proportions of the different kinds of 
grain cultivated. The production of crops for consumption by 
the grower has fallen off and that of crops for marketing has 
increased. In the two years wheat growing has increased by 
18 per cent., while that of rye has decreased by 7 or 8 per cent. 

In the third place, the systematic and partly compulsory 
adoption of more intensive methods by many grain-growing 
farms and the general application of systems of rotation of crops 
have revolutionised Russian agriculture and led to an increase 
in the production of industrial crops, as is shown by the 
following figures (million hectares) : 


1930 1931 








1913 1928 1929 





Area under industrial crops : 
Total 10.2 8.6 8.8 10.7 13.5 
On kolkhozy a 0.2 0.4 4.4 1.7 


The area under flax increased by 30 per cent. in 1930 and a 
further 35 per cent. in 1931 ; for cotton the increase was 35 per 
cent. in 1930 and 50 per cent. in 1931, for sugar beet 60 per cent. 
in the two years, for sunflowers 38 per cent., and for tobacco 
40 per cent. The area under cotton, maize, sugar beet, and flax 
is now 2 to 2% times as great as it was before the war. * 

The effect of mechanisation and the use of modern methods 
on the size of the harvests has been far less obvious. Yakovlev, 
Commissary of Agriculture, stated in his report of 6 October 1931 
that the hopes for a rich harvest had not been realised in 1931. 
Professor Tulajkov wrote in Pravda for 27 October 1931 that 
“in spite of great success in organising a socialist grain-growing 
system, we cannot yet boast of the other side of the question— 
the productivity of the system and in particular large and regular 
harvests ”’. 

The plans for 1930 and 1931 included an annual increase in 
the harvest of 30 to 35 per cent. In theory it was to be anticipated 





1 Socialistiéeskoje Zemledelie, 18 Dec. 1931. 
2 Ibid., and Socialistites kaja Rekonstrukcija selskogo Khoziajstua, 1932, No. 2, 

p. 20. 

8 Kontrolnye cifry na 1932 god (Control Figures for 1932). 
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that the harvest would be much greater on the kolkhozy than 
on the independent peasant farms, since the former used more 
modern methods. This assumption, however, was not at once 
justified, and the investment of capital and technical improve- 
ments have not yet had the expected results. Although the 1930 
harvest, largely owing to good weather, was considerably better 
than that of 1929, the general level on the kolkhozy was the same 
as on independent peasant farms. According to official figures 
the yield per hectare was about 8.5 quintals.* The average per 
hectare in 1931 for the whole of the U.S.S.R. has not yet been 
published ; the data available for separate kolkhozy and districts, 
however, show that the project of increasing the yield per hectare 
to 10.1 quintals has not been realised, and the average yield 
has not even reached the level of 1930. According to official 
Soviet publications, the principal cause of the low yield is the 
belated spring and autumn sowing. “There is a very great 
difference between the yield of early and late sowing, and the 
small yield from late sowing will considerably reduce the total 
wheat harvest in relation to the area cultivated ... .” ? As a result 
of the increase in the area sown and of the faulty organisation of 
the work, the winter and summer sowings in 1930 and 1931 were 
distinctly later than is usual in agriculture ; part of the autumn 
sowing was killed by frost and the spring crop had too short 
a period of growth. Yakovlev, Commissary of Agriculture, stated 
in his report of 6 October: “ The harvests in our kolkhozy are 
altogether inadequate, ” and adds: “ In 1931 the harvests on the 
kolkhozy were not more than 10 or 15 per cent. better than on 
the independent peasant farms. ” * 

As a result of the increase in the area under cultivation and 
the good weather, the gross harvest in 1930, both of grain and 
of industrial crops, was considerably larger than in 1929, as is 
shown by the following figures (million quintals) * : 

1913 1928 1929 

Grain 
Total 816.0 733.2 T7174 
On kolkhozy _ 9.1 27.1 
Cotton (total) 7.4 8.2 8.6 


Sugar beet (total) 109.0 120.0 62.5 
Flax (total) 4.5 3.2 3.6 





1 Planovoje Khozjajstvo, 1930, No. 12. 

2 Socialistiteskoje Zemledelie, 9 Sept. 1931. 

3 Pravda, 6 Oct. 1931. 

4 Narodnoje Khozjajstuoo SSSR na poroge 3-go goda pjatiletki (Soviet Economy 
on the Eve of the Third Year of the Five-Year Plan). Moscow, 1931. 
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A further and very considerable increase was planned for 
1931. According to this plan, the total production of grain was 
to be 978.6 million quintals, with 422.9 from the kolkhozy ; the 
total production of cotton was to be 21 million quintals ; of 
sugar beet, 214 million ; and of flax, 5.6 million. As a matter 
of fact, however, all the available data indicate that the 12 per 
cent. increase in grain planned for 1931 was not attained. From 
the various data submitted to the Seventeenth Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the meeting of the 
Central Control Committee of the Party in February 1932 the 
total harvest for 1931 could be estimated as follows: grain, 
785 million quintals* ; cotton, 12.6 million quintals ; and sugar 
beet, 121 million quintals. These figures are below the quantities 
planned for 1931 and even below those for 1930, but they are 
distinctly higher than the figures for the years before collec- 
tivisation. 

According to Pravda for 22 August 1931, in 1930 the average 
area sown was 5.5 hectares per peasant farm on the kolkhozy 
and 2.7 hectares on the independent peasant farms. The grain 
surplus also was twice as great on the kolkhozy as on the 
independent farms. 

During the first two years of collectivisation the growth of 
production for the market is clearly visible. In 1931, in the 
Northern Caucasus the kolkhozy put 1.7 quintals per hectare 
on the market and the independent peasants only 1.4 quintals ; 
in the Ukraine the corresponding figures were 1.96 and 1.39 
quintals per hectare, in the Crimea 3.3 and 1.5, in the Kirghiz 
Republic 1.5 and 1.0.* In 1931 the sovkhozy (State farms) and 
kolkhozy were already putting on the market as much grain as 
the large landowners and kulaki had done before the war. The 
communist periodical BolSevik for 15 November 1931 contained 
an interesting table on this subject, showing the percentage dis- 
tribution of the grain surplus among the different sectors and 
social groups. 

Sector or group 1913 1926 1829 1930 1931 


Sovkhozy — 10 25 64 10.0 
Kolkhozy — 5.0 10.5 84.1 61.0 
Small and medium peasant farms 28.4 74.0 64.0 50.0 25.0 
Kulak farms 50.0 20.0 23.0 9.5 4.0 
Large estates 21.6 —_ — a -- 


Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 








1 Other official reports give a figure of 755 million quintals. 
2 Statistiteskij Spravoénik na 1932 god, pp. 336 and 338. 
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Thus in 1931 the sovkhozy and kolkhozy put the same 
proportion of grain on the market as the large landowners and 
kulaki had done in 1913. 

In 1931 the total quantity of grain supplied to the State 
amounted to 229.3 million quintals, as against 225 million in 
1930, 162.6 million in 1929, 109.6 million in 1928, and 73 mil- 
lion in 1923.+ These quantities were so large that at the end of 
the winter of 1931-1932 there was a shortage of grain in the 
districts of the Ukraine, the Urals, and the Volga Plain, where 
the quotas had been raised by 55-100 per cent. within a single 
year. ° 


Collectivisation has also introduced new factors into the 
problem of rural over-population, which has always been of acute 
importance in Russia. The surplus was variously estimated by 
economists at 9, 12, and 18 million persons, and was ordinarily 
the principal recruiting ground for the army of unemployed. 
This was so both before the war and after the Revolution. But 
collectivisation has changed the familiar picture of the flooding 
of the urban labour market with unemployed from the country. 
It was assumed at the beginning of the campaign that collectivis- 
ation, with its accompanying mechanisation and rationalisation 
of agriculture, would increase the surplus country population 
and intensify the rural exodus to the towns. This impression 
was confirmed by the report of the Kolkhoz Centre, which stated 
that in 1930 on an average only 40 to 50 per cent. of the men 
workers available, and only 25 to 35 per cent. of the women, 
could be employed on the kolkhozy.* An enquiry carried out 
by the Kolkhoz Institute shows that of the labour available on 
the kolkhozy the following proportions were employed in 1931 : 
in the second quarter of the year (April-June), men workers 
38 per cent., women workers 23 per cent; in the third quarter 
(July-September), ic. at the height of the busy season, men 
workers 77 per cent., women workers 71 per cent.* It may 
therefore be said that more than half the population of the 
country districts who are capable of working cannot at present 
find suitable employment on the land. An enquiry carried out 





1 Socialistiéeskoje Zemledelie, 8 May 1932 (figures for 1931); Pravda, 22 June 
1931 (other years). 

2 Statistiéeskij Spravoénik na 1932 god, pp. 336 and 338. 

3 Kollektivist, Nos. 11-12. 

4 Ekonomiteskaja Zizn, 16 Dec. 1981. 
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by the Commissariat of Agriculture had a similar result; it 
showed that in 1930 the kolkhozy could provide their members 
with employment for an average of 100 days in the year ; even 
in the summer the average was hardly more than 14 to 18 days 
per month.* The gradual adoption of more intensive methods 
of cultivation requiring more labour, and an extension of the 
practice of working up agricultural products in the village itself, 
ought in time to absorb some additional workers; but the 
introduction of accurate methods of recording the work done 
by the individual and the development of mechanisation will 
presumably lead to a further increase in the surplus rural 
population. 

It might be expected that this inability to use all the agri- 
cultural labour available would swell the rural exodus, but the 
actual results have been very different. Since collectivisation, 
the voluntary flow towards the towns of persons in search of 
work has fallen off greatly, as has that of seasonal workers 
(peasants seeking only temporary employment in the towns). 
The explanation is probably that the poorer peasants, who have 
always formed the majority of the unemployed in the towns, 
now stay in their villages in the hope that collectivisation will 
bring them better living conditions in the country. This check 
to the flow of labour to the towns has even induced the Soviet 
Government to have recourse to compulsion in order to procure 
the labour needed by the new factories and mines. The 
kolkhozy were instructed to provide a certain number of 
unskilled workers for industry. At the same time, various 
privileges were granted both to individual members of kolkhozy 
who took seasonal employment in the towns, and also to the 
kolkhozy which provided workers for industry. The kolkhozy 
were also required to supply a certain number of seasonal 
workers, with the threat of penalties if they did not.* Space 
does not here allow the problem of agricultural over-population 
to be given the full discussion it deserves, but the facts and 
figures cited above show that with the passage of time it will 
assume a very real importance in Russia. 





1 Na Agrarnom fronte, 1931, No. 6. 
2 Pravda, 22 and 30 June 19381. 
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Concentration Camps for Native Labour 
on the Coast of Cyrenaica 


During the debates on the budget estimates of the Italian Ministry 
of the Colonies for the financial year 1932-1933, which took place 
in the Chamber of Deputies on 7 and 8 April? and in the Senate on 
12 and 18 May 19822, particulars relating to some 55,000 nomad 
or semi-nomad tribesmen * who have been concentrated in camps 
along the coast of Cyrenaica after the defeat of the rebel tribes 
led by the Senussi Chief, Omar el-Muktar, were given by the Minister 
for the Colonies, Mr. de Bono, and by several other Members of Parlia- 
ment. The question has also received considerable attention in the 
Italian Press, which has published a number of articles dealing with it. 
The following pages contain a summary of the information concerning 
the living and working conditions of these former nomads and semi- 
nomads as given in the reports on the estimated expenditure of the 
Ministry for the Colonies for 1932-1933, submitted by Mr. Pace * 
on behalf of the General Budget Committee of the Chamber, and by 
Mr. Shanzer® on behalf of the Finance Committee of the Senate, 
in the debates in the Italian Parliament, and in various articles in the 
Press which have contributed some additional details. It is interesting 
to note that Mr. Pace in his report, Mr. de Bono in his speech before 
the Chamber, and several other Members all emphasised the fact 
that they had personally visited the region and had made a close 
inspection of the camps in question. 

These camps, which are five in number, are planted at intervals 
to the south of the town of Benghazi and along the Gulf of Sidra in 
the following localities: Soluch, Sidi Ahmed el-Magrun, Agedabia, 
Marsa Brega, and Agheila. , 


Inhabitants of the Camps. The tribes concentrated in the camps 
come from various parts of the country, some near and some distant, 
but all formerly lived a nomadic or semi-nomadic existence. 





1 Atti Parlamentari : Camera dei Deputati, Sessions of 7 and 8 April 1932. 

2 Atti Parlamentari : Senato del Regno, Sessions of 12 and 13 May 1932. 

3 This figure has been obtained by adding up the figures for the inhabitants 
of the various camps given below. 

4 Camera dei Deputati, No. 1202-A. 

5 Senato del Regno, No. 1179-A. 
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The Soluch camp contains more than 20,000 persons living in 
5,000 tents. Some of the tribes previously lived in the same region, 
but others have been transferred from a considerable distance. 

The camp at Sidi Ahmed el-Magrun was formed in 1930 to accom- 
modate tribesmen from the Jebel. It contains 18,000 persons, of 
whom 2,000 are living in 400 tents along the coast. 

The Agedabia camp contains a large section of the tribe that 
previously inhabited this vast area under nomadic conditions. It 
contains about 8,900 persons, who have kept their own animals and 
pasture lands. 

The Marsa Brega camp contains the Abeidat tribes, who come 
from the Derna district, and the Marabtin, who were transferred to the 
camp partly by sea and partly by land by a journey lasting for about 
two months. It contains 9,800 persons living in 2,200 tents, with a 
vast area of pasture land at the disposal of their animals. 

Individuals who are most open to suspicion (relatives of rebel tribes- 
men, fugitives, or actual rebels) are concentrated in the Agheila camp, 
which contains 3,500 persons belonging to many different tribes and 
districts. This is the only camp which has a definitely political character 
and may be looked upon as a detention centre. The right of free 
labour, however, is guaranteed to the majority of its inhabitants, 
subject to certain precautions. A belt of pasture land along the Gulf 
of Sidra, near Wadi el-Fareg}, is available for their animals. 


Organisation of the Camps. The organisation of the camps is 


more or less the same everywhere. The largest camp, that at Soluch, 
is surrounded by barbed wire ; it has a circumference of about 5 kilo- 
metres and is built in the form of a fortified Roman camp. It comprises 
four quarters in which the tribes are grouped, each quarter having 
an enclosure where the flocks can be penned up under watch during 
the night. 

Discipline is maintained by a native official (mudir), who is in 
command of four quarter officers (mudiria secretaries) and thirty 
file leaders. The mudir makes a daily report to the district delegate 
(delegato circondariale) on the news of the camp (births, deaths, sickness, 
etc.). ? 


Public Works. All able-bodied labour is employed on work con- 
nected with the organisation of the camps (camp roads, sinking 
wells, etc.), or on the construction of a system of coastal roads in 
fortnightly shifts. The Government of the Colony is carrying out a 
road-making programme which when completed will extend to nearly 
800 kilometres of road and will involve a charge of some 31 million 
lire on the local budget. ® 

Mr. Pace considers that, having regard to monetary and market 
conditions, the daily wage of 7 lire paid for this work when divided 





1 Pace Report, pp. 15-18. 
2 Ibid., p. 15. 
3 Ibid., pp. 20 and 28. 
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between the workers and their families is sufficient to maintain the 
families, and even to leave a small margin for savings. } 

At the Soluch camp about 1,000 heads of families on the average 
were employed on road making ?, while at that at Sidi Ahmed el-Magrun 
some 8,000 persons were employed on road and other construction 
work on 19 February 1931. ® 


Agricultural Work. The Italian authorities have exerted their 
efforts in three different directions : (a) encouraging the cultivation 
of vegetables on irrigated plots made by the tribesmen with material 
and technical assistance from the Administration ; (b) encouraging 
the intensive cultivation of barley ; and (c) reconstituting the flocks 
and herds, which in most cases were reduced to a fraction of their former 
strength during the forced transfer of the population, by granting 
wider areas of pasture land and by various other measures. 


Cultivation of Vegetables. Small plots of land have been granted 
to the Natives in the camps with a view either to supplying them 
with a livelihood, or to improving their diet and increasing their 
family resources. These plots have been prepared for cultivation by 
sinking wells and constructing irrigation canals, and their cultivation 
is supervised by Italian agriculturists or technical agents. The Ad- 
ministration also provides seeds and plants. About 30 hectares jof 
land have been distributed at Soluch, and some fifty families are now 
beginning to make a living out of their plots of land. At Marsa Brega, 
two zones of gardens have been organised, comprising 150 plots of 
land for 2,200 families. Finally, to the south of the Agheila camp and 
in the coastal district near Bescer, horticulture on native lines has 
been introduced for forty families at Bescer and seventy at Agheila. * 

This method of cultivation is looked upon as a fairly effective 
means of attaching tribes to the soil who previously lived a nomadic 
or semi-nomadic life, supporting themselves mainly by their livestock. 

In this connection, Mr. Pace declared that there was no doubt 
at all that a great many families would rapidly adapt themselves 
to a settled life, particularly the owners of gardens or vegetable plots 
and those who had taken up trading or small industries. Nearly all are 
anxious to exchange their tents for small stone houses. 5 

Mr. de Bono, in turn, when dealing with this question in the 
Chamber of Deputies on 7 April, stated that some of the Government 
agents have succeeded in persuading a number of Natives, among 
whom the sole form of agriculture previously known and practised 
was a very superficial cultivation of the soil and the growing of barley, 
to cultivate vegetables of all kinds. Women are said to have taken 
to this kind of work with particular enthusiasm. Mr. de Bono added 
that the success achieved in this sphere may be looked upon as 





1 Ibid., p. 20. 

1 Ibid., p. 15. 

1 Ibid., pp. 16 and 17. 
4 Ibid., passim. 

5 Ibid., p. 23. 
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extremely important, since it will help to attach the tribesmen to 
the soil and thus put an end to nomadism. * 

During the debate which took place in the Senate on 12 May 
Senator Bongiovanni, who had also visited the camps in Cyrenaica, 
expressed his admiration for the gardens at Soluch, and stated that 
these gardens now cover an area of 36 hectares in which 25 wells have 
been sunk ; they are in a region where there is a plentiful water supply 
at a depth of 5 or 6 metres below the surface and are cultivated 
by labour paid at the rate of 6 to 7 lire a day under the supervision 
of technical experts from the Agrarian Office of the Colony. To prepare 
the ground and equip the gardens has cost 450,000 lire, or more than 
12,000 lire per hectare. The speaker added that in view of the urgent 
economic and social needs of the neighbouring camp this expenditure 
was doubly justified, since a number of families would undoubtedly 
settle there permanently and the gardens would give valuable proof 
of the possibility of improving the better land on the Benghazi steppe. 
At the same time, Mr. Bongiovanni confessed that he was somewhat 
sceptical as to the economic value of the experiment, and also as to 
the fate in store for the gardens when their cultivation was no longer 
compulsory and the constant supervision of the technical experts was 
withdrawn. Finally, he observed that the subsidies granted by the State 
to settlers in Tripolitania from the home country amounted only to a 
few hundred lire for each hectare of land cleared and brought under 
cultivation, so that when the critical period had been passed the 
heavy cost of 12,000 lire for each hectare of garden would no longer 
be justified. Once the agricultural activity of the Bedouin — i.e. 
pasturing and the extensive cultivation of cereals — had resumed 
its normal course, Government aid would no longer be required except 
in times of drought, and might more usefully be devoted to the 
encouragement of settlers from the home country. * 

In reply to these remarks, Mr. de Bono stated in the Senate on 
13 May that, with the example of the Italian colonists before them, 
the Natives in the camps would realise that they could earn their 
livelihood by cultivating the soil just as well as by raising flocks. 
He added that when they saw the fertile fields of the Italian settlers 
they would be anxious to offer their labour of their own accord. ® 


Intensive Cultivation of Barley. The intensive cultivation of barley 
has been organised by the authorities, who have encouraged it by sup- 
plying seed and ploughs. At Soluch, for example, the inhabitants 
of the camp have been able in rather more than two months to sow 
over 7,000 quintals of barley, 5,800 quintals of which were supplied 
by the Government.* At the Sidi Ahmed el-Magrun camp 8,000 
quintals of seed barley were distributed to the Native inhabitants 
at the beginning of the agricultural season.® At Agedabia the camp 





1 Atti parlamentari : Camera dei Deputati, Session of 7 April 1932, p. 6144, ; 
2 Atti Parlamentari : Senato del Regno, Session of 12 May 1932, pp. 4982-4983. 

8 Idem, Session of 13 May 1932, p. 5007. 
* Pace Report, p. 16. 

5 Ibid., p. 17. 
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population has continued to sow and was supplied by the Government — 
with 400 quintals of seed barley during 1931.1 At Marsa Brega 1,300 
quintals of barley were distributed among the Natives to be sown in the 
neighbouring plain, which was prepared for cultivation by means of 
400 ploughs supplied by the Government. ? Finally, at Agheila 1,000 
quintals of barley were provided to sow vast areas where the plentiful 
rainfall promises a harvest large enough to provide the camp with 
work for over a year. ® 

During the debates that took place in the Senate, Mr. Bongiovanni, 
on 12 May, made the following observations in regard to the cultivation 


of barley : 


“The extensive form of agriculture, limited to the cultivation 
of barley, which is the only form known to the Bedouins, is at the 
mercy of the rainfall, which in the plain of Cyrenaica is both scanty 
and irregular (100 to 180 mm.). Generally speaking, about one good 
year may be expected in every four, with frequent years in which 
the harvest is non-existent, as is unfortunately the case at present. 
Pasturing in the plain, with limited changes of pasture land, must 
necessarily mean a hazardous livelihood, 

“A rational system of irrigated cultivation, whether of shrubs 
or herbaceous plants, will be possible only in the rare districts where 
there is known to be a steady supply of well water not far below the 
surface. Attempts to find deep water in the plain of Cyrenaica have so 
far met with discouraging results ; in any case such a water supply, 
besides being more than unreliable and extremely expensive, could 
be organised only at the expense of the State, which, when it is con- 
sidered that a similar attempt should also be made on behalf of the 
Italian settlers, would certainly not be justified in incurring it for 
the sake of introducing a new and problematical form of intensive 
Bedouin agriculture. 

“It must be borne in mind that the Bedouin, who is a good pas- 
toralist and sometimes a moderate gardener, has never been an agri- 
culturist and lacks the mental, and perhaps even the physical, qualities 
to become one. It would be necessary to introduce the principle 
of compulsory cultivation, as has been done under different geo- 
graphical and racial conditions in the colonies of Equatorial Africa. 
But even apart from the very delicate question of international 
agreements on this matter, it must be remembered that the Bedouin 
of Cyrenaica is not a liberated Bantu or Kaffir, but an Arab, that 
is to say, a person with a strong sense of personal dignity. His output 
under compulsion in an agricultural undertaking would undoubtedly 
be lower than at his normal work of pasturing ”’. ¢ 


Measures to Encourage Stock Raising. As already stated, the 
tribes now living in the camps have kept some at least of their live- 
stock. The Italian authorities have made every effort to restore the 
flocks and herds to their former strength and extend the zones of pasture 
land. 





1 Ibid., p. 17. 
2 Ibid., p. 17. 
3 Ibid., p. 18. 
4 Atti Parlamentari : Senato del Regno, Session of 12 May 1932, p. 4982. 
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In this connection Mr. de Bono stated in the Chamber of Deputies 
on 8 April that “ now that the work of pacification has been completed, 
it is part of the Government’s policy to send the tribes back to the 
districts they originally came from ”’, and that meanwhile steps are 
being taken “ to extend the areas assigned to cultivation and pasture 
land, with a view to improving conditions for the tribesmen concen- 
trated in the camps, and restoring the flocks and herds to their full 
strength. ”’} 

In regard to the same question, Senator Bongiovanni stated in 
the Senate on 12 May that “from time immemorial nomadism in 
Cyrenaica has been traditionally restricted for most tribes to specific 
regions for each ethnical group, except in years of exceptional drought, 
and has been governed by the seasonal recurrence of sowing, harvesting, 
and pasturing. This free and primitive form of Bedouin life has been 
profoundly disturbed by the forced transfer of the tribes to distant 
regions under unaccustomed living conditions. This temporary 
measure is however justified by its specific object of repressing revolt 
and paving the way for the lasting and beneficial pacification of the 
country.” Mr. Bongiovanni further remarked that “the tribes 
certainly underwent severe suffering during the autum of 1930, when 
the work of transfer was in progress, and during the intense heat of 
the following summer. The destruction of wealth was enormous, 
and the burden shouldered by the Colonial Government with a view 
to safeguarding the existence of these tribes was hardly less great. 
But it may be asserted to-day that the death rate has returned to 
normal, that morbidity has sunk to the lowest normal level, and that 
the birth rate is rising. ”’ * 

The same speaker further remarked that “ pasturing is the source 
of the Bedouin’s wealth and may well be said to be the mainstay of 
the whole economy of Cyrenaica, and will remain so until the settlement 
of colonists from Italy has reached its peak. .. . Flocks and herds 
form the principal wealth of the country and provide the sparsely 
scattered population with a comparatively comfortable livelihood... . 
When these are restored to their normal strength, the Bedouin popu- 
lation will regain its economic independence, thus relieving the Colony 
of the heavy burden of virtually providing for its maintenance which 
it is forced to bear at present.” ® 

In reply to these remarks, Mr. de Bono reminded the Senate 
that he had already stated in the Chamber of Deputies that there 
had been an extension of areas set aside for pasturage under con- 
cessions or otherwise. He added that as soon as it was possible to 
begin the colonisation of the Jebel “ vast areas of land will be reserved 
for the extension of pasturage rightly demanded by Senator Bongio- 
vanni, since this is indeed the best method of reconstituting the animal 
wealth of the Colony, which although not entirely destroyed has 
undoubtedly been sadly depleted. ”’ 4 





1 Atti Parlamentari ;: Camera dei Deputati, Session of 8 April 1932, p. 6144. 

2 Atti Parlamentari : Senato del Regno, Session of 12 May 1932, pp. 4979-4980, 
3 Ibid., p. 4983. 

4 Idem, Session of 13 May 1932, pp. 5006-5007. 
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The Government. of Cyrenaica has in fact already taken steps 
to this end. In virtue of a recent decision, pasturage is now permitted 
on wide areas of excellent grazing ground. Finally, cash prizes will 
be awarded to the Natives whose animals are best cared for. } 


Crafts; Vocational Training. Vocational or craft schools have 
been set up in the camps by the authorities to teach the children a 
manual trade (elements of agriculture, apprenticeship to the trades 
of saddler, tailor, carpenter,smith, etc., for boys ; weaving, embroidery, 
and cooking classes for girls). ? 

The Government has also provided indigent women and widows 
with the necessary equipment for weaving, and men with looms for 
making baskets and mats. 


Supplies. The camps are supplied with wells which provide 
their inhabitants with the necessary water. 

Daily rations of barley and other kinds of food are distributed 
to the indigent. 


Sanitary Assistance; Hygiene. Free treatment and: medicaments, 
and also food, are supplied to sick persons at health centres or dis- 
pensaries. : 

Hygienic measures have been adopted to ensure cleanliness and 
healthy conditions in the camps. In this respect Mr. Pace considers 
that sanitary conditions “ have been improved to a remarkable extent 
by the very fact of concentration in camps. The camps are so con- 


structed that they may be moved about so as to vary the soil and 
aspect with the season and allow the site of the tents to be disinfected 
by natural means. The system of sanitary inspection has been made 
stricter. The health centres are constantly extending the scope of 
their activities and their assistance is being increasingly sought by 
the Natives of their own accord. ” 

As a result, Mr. Pace declares that “ the demographic movement 
in the camps is, generally speaking, equivalent to that among the Native 
inhabitants of urban centres whose living conditions have undergone 
no change. The birth and death rates are perfectly normal, and the 
infantile mortality, which was previously on an appalling scale, 
has also been lowered. ” % 

Mr. de Bono in turn stated in the Chamber of Deputies on 8 April 
that there has been an astonishing measure of success in reducing 
syphilis, curing tuberculosis, lowering the death rate from women’s 
diseases by 60 per cent., and curing trachoma, from which nearly all 
the natives were suffering. 





1 Azione coloniale, 26 May 19382. 

2 Pace Report, passim. It is not within the scope of this article to describe 
the other measures adopted for the maintenance and education of boys, who are 
concentrated in special quarters. The Pace Report gives an account of these 
measures, which have been highly praised by Mr. de Bono and by visitors such 
as H.E. Attilio Teruzzi (cf. on this subject L’ Azione coloniale, 2 June 1932). 

® Pace Report, p. 20. 

* Atti Parlamentari : Camera dei Deputati, Session of 8 April 1932, p. 6144. 
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Slavery and Forced Labour in Liberia 


By a resolution of 24 January 1931, the Council of the League of 
Nations appointed a Committee of its own members to report upon 
the possibility of assisting the Liberian Government to carry out its 
decision to give effect in principle to the recommendations and sugges- 
tions of the International Commission of Enquiry into the existence 
of slavery and forced labour in Liberia.1_ The Committee of the Council, 
considering that the preparation of proposals called for certain detailed 
information which could only be obtained on the spot, decided to 
send a mission to Liberia consisting of three experts * with special 
competence in matters of general administration, finance and public 
health. The report of these experts has now been published, together 
with a memorandum of the Government of Liberia on the experts’ 
report and the report submitted to the Council of the League by its 
Liberia Committee. * 

It will be remembered that the International Commission of 
Enquiry had not only recommended specific measures to deal with 
the forms of slavery and forced labour it had found existing in Liberia 
— measures to which legislative effect has already been given by the 
Liberian Government — but had also made a series of suggestions 
for the reform of the administrative system, Native policy, economic 
policy and education. These suggestions arose from the conviction 
of the Commissioners that only radical reforms in the administration 
of the country could ensure the suppression of the abuses their enquiry 
had brought to light. The discussion of these suggestions, however, 
showed the need for dealing primarily with the problems of public 
health and finance, as well as with those of administration. Moreover, 
the Liberian Government, in requesting the assistance of the League 
of Nations in carrying out the recommendations of the Commission 
of Enquiry, pointed out the difficult financial situation of the country 
and submitted that financial assistance was essential if the Govern- 
ment were to carry through the proposed reforms. 

The experts who went to Liberia on behalf of the Council of the 
League were, therefore, specialists in general administration, finance 
and public health, and their report deals principally with these ques- 
tions and only incidentally with the labour problems of Liberia. 
Nevertheless, the report contains a number of recommendations 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 4, April 1931, pp. 533-547. 

2 The experts were Mr. Brunor for general administration, Mr. LicrHarT 
for finance, and Dr. MAcKENz1e for public health. 

3 LEAGUE OF Nations: Request for Assistance Submitted by the Liberian 
Government. Political, 1932, VII. 7. 
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regarding the measures to be taken to suppress slavery and abusive 
forms of forced labour, and concerning the future labour policy of the 
country ; the proposals for administrative, financial and public health 
reform should also be noted in view of the importance of their bearing 
on Native labour. 


Native Pouicy, SLAVERY AND Forcep LABouR 


The report of the experts states that the relations between the two 
main sections of the population of Liberia have become so antagonistic 
as to constitute a grave danger to the country. These two sections 
are both of African origin: they are, first, the so-called Americo- 
Liberians, descendants of former slaves in the United States, and 
secondly, the Aboriginal Natives. From the United States the Americo- 
Liberians brought and have retained some of the customs and know- 
ledge of civilisation, and are known as “civilised”; the Native 
population have preserved to a great extent their primitive customs 
and are called by the Americo-Liberians “ uncivilised”’. The “ civil- 
ised”, however, constitute only one-hundredth of the total popu- 
lation. Nevertheless, the administration and voting power is almost 
wholly in their hands, with the result that Liberia is a republic of 
12,000 citizens with 1,000,000 subjects. The system of administration 
is such that the Natives are beginning to abandon their villages and 
crops and take refuge in the bush or forest. In the opinion of the 
experts, reforms which will restore the confidence of the Natives are 
urgently necessary. 

To secure the abolition of slavery it is recommended that action 
should be both immediate and gradual. Action should be immediate 
in the sense that the new Commissioners, whose appointment is sug- 
gested, should take immediate steps to make publicly known the laws 
passed and the sanctions attached to them, and should warn para- 
mount chiefs personally of the responsibilities they incur if they 
hinder the liberation of domestic servants or bondsmen who desire 
their freedom. Furthermore, with a view to facilitating emancipation, 
liberty villages with sufficient land should be established at each of the 
administrative posts. 

On the other hand, the experts remark that the action of the Com- 
missioners must be gradual in the sense that in such a delicate matter 
certain to cause a disturbance, however salutary, in the domestic 
economy of the tribes, the officials must temporise to a certain degree 
before making a direct search for slaves or hired workers who may 
be detained against their will. This period of compromise, however, 
should not last longer than the time necessary for exploring and pene- 
trating the hinterland. 

As regards forced labour, the experts consider that only communal 
work for the construction and maintenance of roads in the territory 
of the tribe in question should remain compulsory. This, it is stated, 
corresponds both with Native customs and with the provisions of the 
Convention concerning forced or compulsory labour which has been 
ratified by Liberia. 
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The Liberian memorandum comments on this part of the experts’ 
report by stating that promptly after consideration of the report of 
the International Commission of Enquiry the Legislature of Liberia 
passed laws “intended effectually to prevent any further evasions 
of the laws then already in vogue which had previously prohibited 
slavery in any of its forms within the territories of the Republic, and 
they also declared illegal and forbade the further exportation of 
labourers overseas. The President, as promptly, took measures to 
make the said laws effective, which action on the part of the Chief 
Executive has been continued with unremitting energy and fidelity 
up to the filing of this memorandum. The result of this is that slavery, 
pawning and forced labour have been exterminated in Liberia ever 
since the beginning of 1931, not merely by the passage of the necessary 
legislation . . . but effectively and in very deed and truth. ” 


Future Laspour Po.icy In LIBERIA 


The experts express the conviction that Liberia’s future depends 
on the prosperity of the small Native cultivator. Attention is, however, 
also drawn to the changes in the economic and social structure of the 
country promised by the opening up of rubber plantations under the 
Firestone Plantations Company. It is held that a dual development 
on peasant and plantation lines is not to be deprecated, and that if 
those in charge of the Firestone interests introduce a labour policy 
which would attract and keep the necessary Native labour, the country 
as a whole would be benefited. “ If model Native villages were erected 
near the plantation, cultivable land allotted and seeds and machinery 
advanced ; if these villages were furnished with the conveniences 
and amenities of a normal, i.e. a happy, healthy, family life, there 
is no doubt that numerous Natives would leave their miserable forest 
haunts and become regular plantation workers. The result, too, 
would be advantageous both to the Firestone Co. in particular and 
to Liberia in general, as the latter would develop into a country of 
small well-to-do cultivators, with a prosperous industrial plantation 
into the bargain. The two things are neither incompatible nor impos- 
sible. ” 

It may be noted, however, that the experts do not examine in 
detail the implications of the general policy they advocate. Experience 
in other African territories has shown the danger that the introduction 
of a large-scale plantation industry may lead to a demand for labour 
in excess of the voluntary labour supply, with as consequences a ten- 
dency to resort to forms of compulsion, the disorganisation of Native 
social life, detribalisation and depopulation. At present the number 
of labourers required by the Firestone Rubber Plantations is not large, 
both because of the degree of development and of the restriction of 
activities in consequence of the fall in the price of rubber. But the 
situation will need careful watching when the progress in development 
leads to a considerable increase in the demand for labour, and the 
future labour policy of Liberia should not be definitely laid down 
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until the labour possibilities of the country have been fully and scienti- 
fically investigated from the point of view of the welfare of the Native 
inhabitants. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The experts proposed the administrative division of Liberia into 
three provinces, each divided into counties on the coast and districts 
in the interior. Each province should, according to the report, be 
administered by a foreign Provincial Commissioner, assisted by a 
Deputy Commissioner, also foreign. To the central Government 
should be attached a foreign Principal Adviser, who would also be 
Legal Adviser. 

This plan was not accepted by the Liberian Government. While 
agreeing with the proposed division into three provinces, the Govern- 
ment took exception to some of the detailed territorial changes in- 
volved, particularly on the ground that districts on the Anglo-Liberian 
and Franco-Liberian frontiers “would be left without adequate 
control by the Liberian Government ”. The Government also objected 
to the extent of the proposed employment of foreign administrators, 
and suggested instead the appointment by the President of the Republic 
of three Provincial Commissioners recommended by the League. 


Finally, the Committee of the Council recommended that a Chief 
Adviser appointed by the League should be attached to the central 
Government, and the appointment of three foreign specialists with three 
assistant specialists to lend their assistance to the Government as 
Commissioners for the administration of the three provinces. 


Pusiic HEALTH 


The experts state that Liberia as a whole is very urgently in need 
of both doctors and hospital accommodation. In the whole country 
there are two doctors in Monrovia, both engaged in private practice, 
a medical officer on the Firestone Plantations, and three or four mis- 
sionary doctors working in the interior. Apart from two or three 
small missionary hospitals and a hospital for the Firestone workers, 
there is no free hospital accommodation of any kind in the country. 
In Monrovia itself the old German cable station has been converted 
into a so-called general hospital, but as a charge of six shillings a day 
is made in addition to other charges, it really only serves as a private 
nursing home, in spite of a large Government subsidy. Two dangers 
are emphasised in particular by the experts: the possibility of the 
spread of yellow fever and the possibility of the introduction of plague. 
They recommend the appointment of two foreign medical officers. 

The Liberian Government, however, claims that the experts’ 
conclusions were based on hearsay, and could not be substantiated. 
It adds that the Republic in 1931 organised a local health and sanita- 
tion service under the organisation of a competent physician, and that 
the last session of the Legislature made provision progressively to 
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extend this service to other parts of the country, and imposed a special 
tax for the effectual execution of this decision. Since the establishment 
of this service, the memorandum continues, the health of the popula- 
tion has materially improved, and not a single case of yellow fever 
has been reported. 

The Council Committee suggested the appointment of two foreign 
specialists to carry out the International Quarantine Regulations and 
the hospital and public health services. 


FINANCE 


The experts’ report makes it clear that in the case of Liberia it 
is impossible to consider the administrative, social and medical reforms 
needed without taking account of the financial situation and commit- 
ments of the country. They state that Liberia’s financial situation 
is tragic. She has no budget, no accounts, no money. Salaries have not 
been paid for months past, and the same is true of traders’ bills. In 
addition, nothing has been paid on the loan for the second half of 
1981, neither for interest nor for the sinking fund. 


The loan to which reference is thus made was granted by the 
Finance Corporation of America to the Government of Liberia. At 
the time Liberia’s debts amounted to approximately 2,000,000 dollars, 
and as the new loan was to be 5,000,000 dollars there was the illusion 
that an amount of 3,000,000 dollars would in any case be available 
for productive expenditure. This, however, was only an illusion, 
as the Loan Agreement provided that the second half of the loan, 
amounting to 2,500,000 dollars, should only be obtainable when the 
total annual amount of the assigned customs duties and head moneys 
exceeded the sum of 800,000 dollars for two consecutive years, which 
sum has never been approached. 

Of the first part of the loan, 2,027,700 dollars have been obtained, 
and practically the whole sum has been employed in the redemption 
of previous debts ; 11,780 dollars have been spent on special health 
measures, and 156,489 for public works, etc. With regard to this 
latter sum, however, the experts remark that the money has been 
squandered as a result of the deplorable advice given to the Liberian 
Republic by the American Financial Adviser at that time in office. 


Attention is drawn by the experts to the close connection between 
the loan and the concession granted to the Firestone Plantations. 
This concession, it is stated, was granted on conditions very favourable 
to the lessee, as a result of which, assuming that in any one year 
production amounts to 2,000 tons and the price of rubber is 20 cents 
per pound (at the time of the experts’ report it was 514 cents per pound), 
the Republic of Liberia would receive 43,320 dollars, an amount which 
is not sufficient even to pay the officials responsible for the service of 
the loan. 

In its memorandum the Liberian Government strongly contests 
the implication that its present financial embarrassment is due to the 
fact that part of the loan was used to pay its debts and the balance 
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squandered. Reference is made to contributing causes, of which the 
most important is the fall in commodity prices. The Liberian memo- 
randum, however, confirms the experts’ report on the heavy nature 
of the financial burden assumed under the existing loan agreement. 
It states that the debt charge in 1928 equalled 20 per cent. of the total 
national revenue, and that this percentage rose to 26 in 1929, to 32 
in 1930, and to 54.9 in 19381. 

On the basis of the suggestions of the experts and the counter- 
proposals of the Liberian Government, the Committee of the Council 
recommend that the present Financial Adviser and his assistants, for 
whom the Loan Agreement with the American Finance Corporation 
provides, should be retained subject to some new arrangements, and 
that negotiations should be opened with a view to obtaining (1) a 
moratorium on the interest and sinking fund payments of the first 
loan ; (2) the payment of the balance of the first block of this loan to 
serve as an initial fund for financing the programme of assistance ; 
and (3) the readjustment of existing contracts, especially in connec- 
tion with the scope of the concessions, the amount of the rental due 
and the rate of interest of the loan. 





STATISTICS 


Movements in the General Level 
of Unemployment and Employment 


The following tables give available statistics of unemployment 
and employment in various countries during recent months. Table I 
gives the number unemployed, and table II shows fluctuations in 
employment. Wherever possible figures indicating the level of unem- 
ployment are given, i.e. the table shows the percentage of the workers 
covered by the statistics who are recorded as unemployed and the 
base figure on which it is computed. The most comprehensive series 
have as a rule been chosen for each country, but supplementary series 
are given in certain cases where they give additional information 
of value. 

The statistics of unemployment and employment are obtained 
from various sources ; they differ in scope, in definition of the unem- 
ployed, and in methods of compilation. It is therefore generally 
impossible to make comparisons as to the extent of unemployment 
in the various countries. Their principal value is in indicating the 
fluctuations in the state of employment over a period of time ; and 
only between the movements of the series is international comparison 
possible. It should also be remembered that the various statistics 
are not equally sensitive to changes in the labour market, and that as 
a consequence an equal change in any two series does not necessarily 
represent a corresponding change in the countries concerned. 

Notes in which the scope and methods of compilation of the 
various series are summarised were given in the Review for January 
1982 and following months. The main sources of statistics of unem- 
ployment are examined and discussed in two publications of the Office’, 
to which the reader is referred for further information. Where unem- 
ployment statistics are based on the operation of unemployment 
insurance schemes, additional information as to the scope and 
working of these schemes will be found in a recent study in this 
Review. * 

Two new series of employment exchange statistics (for Hungary 
and the Irish Free State) and three new series of index numbers of 
employment (for Finland, Latvia, and Czechoslovakia) have been 
added to the tables this month. Notes on these series, and additional 
notes on some existing series, are given at the end of the tables. 





1 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing the resolutions adopted by this Conference on the 
best methods of compiling statistics of unemployment); Studies and Reports, 
Series N, No. 8 ; Geneva, 1925. 

2 International Labour Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, Jan. 1981, pp. 48-66 : 
“Unemployment Insurance: Tabular Analysis of the Legislation in Force.” 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
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The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ’’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 
The sign f signifies : “ provisional figure ’’, 
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TABLE I, STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
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for work 

registered 


Unemployed 





Per 


Number 
cent. 


Appli- 
cants 
for work 


registered 


Unemployed 
registered 


Unemployed 
registered’ 


Unweighted 





Weighted . 
Wholly | Partially 








1931 
July 

| Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


23,211 
30, 636 
43,131 


1932 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


63,930 
74,960 
75,349 
79,263 
90,570 


Whe Ree 
8 OVS ne 
Nw OK OO 


97,233 


103,308 

108,942 

109,002 
87,243 
77,658 
78,624 
92,732t 


Bee ReRSsS 
SR HAIAR 
uUIconnwnore 


37,326 
37,539 
38,184 
48,971 
81,210 
128,272 


138,903 
147,735 
144,729 
111,130 

85,175 

84,287 
111,372 











20,420 
21,509 
22,922 
24,932 
28,966 
32,956 


34,912 
36,258 
36,481 
33,418 
31,847 
31,004 
29,195 











figure on 
hich per- 
centages 

we based 








314,335 




















' Beginning of the following month. 





Date 


(end of 


FINLAND 


FRANCE 


GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 





Employment 
exchange 


Employment exchange 


Unemployment insurance statistics 





statistics 


statistics 





month) 





Wholly unemployed 
(including casuals) 


Unemployed owing to 
temporary stoppages 


Unemployed 
registered 


| Unemployed 


in receipt 
of relief 


Applica- 





work 





| 
tions for 
| 





Number 


Number 


° 
i) 
= 
=~ 





11931 July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 





35,916 
37,673 
38,524 
56,121 
92,157 
147,009 


241,487 
293,198 
303,218 
282,013 





50,946 
54,569 
56,448 
80,365 
123,891 
177,294 


278,683 


322,320 
295,478 
296,401t 





2,073,892 
2,142,821 
2,217,080 
2,305,388 
2,294,902 
2,262,700 


2,354,044 


2,317,784 
2,233,425 


2,185,015 





732,583 
670,342 
663,466 
487,591 
439,952 
408,117 


500,746 
491,319 
426,989 
521,705 
638,157 
697,639 
735,929 


NAPNNNBH NDDARH 
POM CUD Oe Ob 
IO COG = bo Go Go Cr ot 
DUSK WHOS Wr Dis ® 


ee ee) 














on which 
percentages 
are based 








12,770,000 * 





' July 1931. 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ”’, 


The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’, 
The sign f signifies: “ provisional figure ’’. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





Huneary || IntsH FREE STATE ITALY JAPAN Latvia 





Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Official 
estimates 


Social insurance 


Employment 
fund statistics 


Date exchange statistics 





(end of 


month) Applicants for work 


registered 
With claims 
to unem- 
ployment 
benefit 


Unemployed Unemployed 


cere Applications | 
for work | 
registered 








Applica- 
tions 


for work Per 


Number oun. 


Total Wholly Partially 





406,923 
418,596 
425,526 
439,014 
454,675 
470,736 


485,885 
485,290 
473,757 
482,366 


2,169 
4,827 
7,470 
13,705 
18,377 
21,935 


14,632 
14,749 
16,861 
19,132 
21,288 
22,054 


21,792 
21,081 
23,411 
26,050 
30,133 
29,331 


637,531 
693,273 
747,764 
799,744 
878,267 
982,321 


1931 July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


43,026 
44,286 
50,495 
52,334 
63,353 
65,142 


66,442 
68,732 
71,210 
68,459 
63,345 


nArcoocm 


33.224 
26,321 
31,636 
32,720 
35,528 
31,710 
33,218 


23,875 
21,730 
20,089 
17,433 
16,803 
15,876 
17,503 


31,958 
31,162 
30,866 
32,252 
35,874 
66.912 
77,648 


1,051,321 
1,147,945 
1,053,016 
1,000,025 
968,456 
905,097 
931,291 


1932 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


PEL RAR MAMA HOM 
2679 1 

















Figure 
on which 
percentages 
are based 


7,011,610 
































NORWAY New ZEALAND PALESTINE RUMANIA 





Date Employment 
exchange 


statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 


. Official 
exchange statistics 


estimates 


Trade union fund 


(end of returns 


month) 





Unemployed 


Applicants 





Per 


for work 


| Applicants 
for work 


Employed 
on public | 


Number 
unemployed 


Unemployed 
registered 


registered* || registered® 


Number Petr 


relief works) 





~ 


*1 
* 
* 


9,048 
10,577 
12,633 


14,160 
14,354 
15,342 
14,585 
13,465 


1931 July 21,483 47,772 * 35,135 





23,400 
21,350 
21,100 
14,950 
15,400 
19,200 
20,700 








WNUMOP Ha 


wwwww ww 
| | 2SRSS ANS ees 


| 48 
| 53,545 38,946t 
| 54,140t _ 


| 


1 From April to September 1931 no figures are available owing to a labour dispute. 
® Fifteenth of each month. ? Including persons employed on public relief works. 








percentages 47,611 ? 


are based 




















The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ’’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received”. 
The sign f signifies : “ provisional figure ”’. 












TABLE I, 


STATISTICS 





STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 















Date 
ment 
age (end of 
ace month) 







NETHERLANDS 





POLAND 





SWEDEN 


















Unemployment 


Employment 





Employment 











; Employment Trade union 
insurance exchange «as exchange 
statistics statistics exchange statistics voturns statistics 
Unemployed waeieieet Unemployed Unemployed Applicants 
Per registered . Per Per ~ —_ 
Number Number Number registere 





cent. 





cent. 



















































































































































t 13.3 106,730 255,179 11.2 46,180 12.3 28,887 
Aug. 70,479 15.3 115,392 246,380 10.6 48,590 13.3 35,169 
39 Sept 72,738 15.7 128,472 246,426 10.9 54,405 14.0 40,052 
27 Oct 84,548 18.0 153,086 255,622 10.9 68,490 17.0 54,077 
0 107,372 | 22.1 197,258 266,027 11.2 79,484 19.9 64,141 
5 147,107 27.8 245,981 312,487 14.3 110, 149 27.1 59,695 
17 
35 
" 185,558 33.7 263,865 338,434 15.6 93,273 24.4 75,395 
35 Feb. 183,181 32.7 272,283 350,145 16.3 93,900 23.7 77,932 
2 March 165,705 29.3 252,780 360,031 16.9 98,732 24.4 79,392 
2 | April 142,697 25.0 244,452 339,773 15.57 79,804 21.1 81,774 
7 | May 135,510 | 26.4 240,774 306,801 14.4¢ 75,650 18.9 70,902 
9 June 151,696 | 30.3 243,170 264,147 12.4¢ 17,137 19.1 63,974 
July 161,291 32.0 —_ —_— — _ _— 79,123T 
| on which ‘ 1 * 
percentages 504,740 ag 2,189,000 403 952 
lare based 
| i 
— 1 Members of sickness insurance funds. 
- SAAR SwiTZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA YUGOSLAVIA 
wala TERRITORY 
ent ' Employment |} Unemployment | Employment Trade Employment |} Employment 
e | Date exchange insurance exchange union fund exchange exchange 
$ | (end of statistics statistics statistics returns statistics statistics 
| | month) Percentage Unemployed in oes 
ed Unemployed unemployed | Applications || receipt of benefit pp a Unemployed 
d registered — for work Per registered registered 
Wholly | tially Number eont. 
1931 | ] 
July 17,685 * |[ * 13,975 82,759 6.6 | 210,908 || 6,672 
Aug. 20,205 ° yo 18,506 86,261 6.9 215,040 || 7,466 
Sept. 21,741 4.0 11.2 19,789 84,660 6.7 228,351 7,753 
Oct. 24,685 Hd * 27,783 88,600 6.9 254,201 10,070 
Nov. 28,659 ” . 36,920 106,015 8.2 337,654 10,349 
Dee. 35,045 10.1 14.9 50,570 146, 325 11.3 486,363 14,502 











1932 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 





38,790 * " 
42,394 * * 
44,883 9.0 | 14.0 
42,993 . * 
42,881 . . 
40,188 7.1 11.3 
39,063 * . 














57,857 186,308 | 14.0 
63,708 197,612 | 14.8 
52,288 195,076 | 14.6 
44,958 180,456 | 13.3 
41,798 171,895 | 12.6 
41,441 168,452 | 12.3 
45,448 — — 


583,138 
631,736 
633,907 
555, 832 
481,228 
466,948 


















Figure 
on which 
percentages 
are based 











" 473,775 











: 1,372,940 






























% 





The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ”’. 


. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ’’. 
The sign f signifies : “ provisional figure ’’. 
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TABLE II. 


STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 





Date 


(end of 
month) 


| GERMANY 


CANADA * 


Estonia! || UNITED 


STATEs * 


FINLAND 


FRANCE ! 





| Sickness 
insurance 
statistics 


Trade 
unions 
return 


Employers’ 


returns 


Employers’ 
returns 


Employers’ returns 


Employ- 
ers’ 
returns 


Returns of labour 
inspectors 








Members 
of 
sickness 
funds 
employed 
}on 1 Jan. 
|1925=100 


Percent- 
age of 
full-time 
employ- 
ment 


in 
1926 =100 


Number 
employed 


Number 
employed 
in 1923- 

1925 =100 


Number 
employed 
on 1 Jan. 
1927=100 


Factory 

payrolls 

in 1923- 
1925 = 100 


1926 = 100 


Number 
employed 
in same 
month of 


employed in 
same month 
of previous 
year = 100 


Number 


Percentage 
of workers 


employed 
on short 
time 





92.7 


88. 
86. 
83. 
7 


8 
4 
1 
7.0 





OOatd~1-1 
SOON PH 
WWD 


ADD ASD 


| |SFone® 
wNwror 





BANA M 
AAS > mg 
Go bo i G0 to im 


Po Oro or 
$ 2 bo Go bo 
bo St tot 


iv ole se oie Be oBe 4) 
Ge SS HE 


PAIS Ow 








Number 
employed 


12,719,325 











33,193 











| 
811,972 | 
| 














2,387,737 








1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
* The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 





GREAT BRITAIN 


ITALY 


JAPAN 


LATVIA 


POLAND 


SwItzEr- 
LAND 


Czecuo- | 
SLOVAK! 





Date 


(end of 
month) 


Unemployment 
insurance statistics 


Employers’ 
returns 


Employers’ 
returns 


Sickness 
insurance 
statistics 


Employers’ 
returns 


Employers’ 
returns 


Social | 
insurance | 
statistics 





Number employed 
in 1924 = 100 


Number 








Persons directly invol- 
ved in trade disputes : 


employed 
in Sept- 
ember 





Included | Excluded 


1926=100 


Percen- 
tage of 
workers 
employed 
on short 
time 


Number 
employed 


in 
1926 =100 








Average 
number 
of 
members 
employed 
in 1928 
= 100 


Number 
employed 


in 
1927 =100 


Number 
employed 
in March 
1925=100 


Average 





97.8 T 





Ssdstsas051 
US II GO 
WWAHAROS 


ASAAQ=-I+1 
P51 oo S 
OO -1bo ot 





OS bo bo bo bo bo 
POU 1S BS 
oOUN aro 


bo bo bo 
adh tad on 
DIMEN 


tr 


bo 
2 











-1-1s1 +I -+!1 
sesssss 
Dromwan 





SWABS 
oor 





employed 





12,630,000 Tf 








637,325 


647,054 











140,128 


545,637 








199,395 














2 Av 


yerage for the month. . 
The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist”. | 
The sign f signifies 


: “ provisional 


figure ”’. 


The sign — signifies : “figures not yet received ”. 





oon = 


ae 


Mh wal ab nak of 


~ 
ES 


STATISTICS 


SourRcES AND NorEs 


Finland : Communication by the Central Statistical Office. 


II. Employment. 


Employers’ returns, The index is based on the returns from a large number of 
factories employing more than 10 workers. In order to eliminate seasonal influences 
four series of indexes are calculated, each for a month taken as representative of 
one of the four quarters. For each of the four series the figure for the corresponding 
month of 1926 is taken as base (= 100). The series are calculated on the “ chain 
system ”’, 


Hungary : Magyar Statisztikai Szemle (Central Office of Statistics). 


I. Unemployment. 


In order to give a more complete series for unemployment the series hitherto 
given showing the number of trade unionists unemployed has been replaced by 
employment exchange statistics. 


Employment exchange statistics. The statistics show the number of applications 
for work at the public and private employment exchanges at the end of each 
month. Unemployed persons may register at more than one exchange at the same 
time ; the figures therefore do not give an accurate representation of the real 
extent of unemployment. 


Irish Free State: Communication from the Statistics Branch, Department 
of Industry and Commerce. 


I, Unemployment. 


From the end of May 1932 onwards unemployed persons in rural districts 
more than three miles from the nearest local office may register at the Post 
Offices and at Police Stations, as well as at the Employment Exchanges and 
Branch Employment Offices. This reform has resulted in a considerable increase 
in the number of unemployed persons registered. 


Employment exchange statistics. 'Two series are reproduced in table I. The 
first refers to the number of applicants for work registered having current claims to 
unemployment benefit, and gives the number of unemployed in insured trades. 
The second refers to the total number of applicants for work registered, including 
unemployed persons in both insured and uninsured trades. The figures relate to 
the last Monday of each month. 


Latvia : Menesa Biletens (Bureau of Statistics). 


II. Employment. 


Sickness insurance statistics. A more comprehensive series of employment 
indexes is now computed by the Latvian Government and has been added in this 
number of the {Review. The statistics are based on the returns of employed 
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members of the sickness insurance funds ; these cover all wage earners, with the 
exception generally of State and agricultural workers. The figures are for the 
end of each month ; the number of insured persons employed in 1930 is taken as 
base (= 100). 


Sweden : Sociala Meddelanden (Social Board). 


I. Unemployment. 


Employment exchange statistics. This series calculated by the International 
Labour Office is now obtained by deducting the number of vacancies filled from 
the number of applications for work registered during the month, and not, as 
indicated in a previous note, from the number of applicants for work. 


Czechoslovakia : Vestnik tistredni socialni pojistouny (Central Insurance Board). 


II. Employment. 


Social insurance statistics. A series of employment indexes recently compiled 
by the Czechoslovak statistical authorities has been added in this number of the 
Review. The returns of employed persons are obtained from the compulsory 
sickness, accident, and old-age insurance scheme, which covers all workers (including 
home workers) who perform work under a contract of employment. The employers 
are obliged within three days to inform the respective insurance branch offices 
of the loss of employment by an insured person ; these statistics therefore serve to 
measure fluctuations in employment. The index refers to the average number of 
insured persons employed during each month. The average number of insured 
persons employed during 1928 is taken as base (= 100). 





Movement of Wages in Different Industries 
and Occupations : II 


The following tables, showing statistics of wages in different 
industries and occupations, are in continuation of those published 
in the August number of the Review. Tables for some other countries, 
and tables showing the wages of women workers in different industries 
and occupations, will be published in subsequent numbers of the 
Review. 


Hungary 


AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF ALL WORKERS 
(INDUSTRIES, PUBLIC SERVICES) 





D 





Iron P Printing 
Machin- | Stone, pottery, end 


and 
metals — and glass artistic trades 





| 
Pengiés Pengés Pengés 
1,301 1,199 2,549 
1,616 1,376 2,635 
1,698 1,419 2,813 
1,678 1,398 2,886 
1,594 1,290 2,883 





























1) 





Leather . 
Textiles | Clothing | hair, and Chemicals a All groups 


feather 





Pengoés | Pengés Pengés 


1,059 1,337 2,020 
1,148 b 1,334 2,173 
1,175 1,390 2,341 
1,202 1,439 2,335 
1,190 1,401 2,393 
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Italy 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF ALL WORKERS! 
(AGRICULTURE, MINES, INDUSTRIES, PUBLIC SERVICES, VARIOUS) 





a a Cc D E | F G |! K |0,P,Q 





. . . P Tex- 

Agri- } Engineer-| Build- P Chem- . 

culture ing and ing = icals and — 
and metal mate- | i ri cloth- allied : 


food i working | rials ing industries} ‘™€s 





Lire Lire Lire Lire | Lire i i Lire Lire 
1928 : July 3.11 2.49 2.70 2.15 | 2.87 | 2. 7 1.61 — 
1929: ,, 2.04 2.35 2.75 2.21 | 2.21} 2. -2é 1.69 2.15 
1930: ,, 2.10 2.34 2.67 2.20 | 2.34) 2. 2 1.60 2.23 
1931 : Jan. 1.98 2.13 2.54 2.17 | 2.30) 1. 4 1.50 2.13 

July 1.97 2.06 2.60 1.95 | 2.10) 1. OF 1.46 2.04 

Nov. 1.98 2.09 2.56 2.06 | 2.05) 1.92 R 1.46 2.08 


1932 : Jan. 1.98 | 1.96 2.53 2.04 | 2.08) 1.85) 2.12 | 1.48 2.05 
March} 1.98 | 1.95 2.55 2.04 |2.11/) 1.88) 2.07 | 1.42 2.04 
April | 1.99 | 1.92 2.53 2.03 | 2.07/1.87| 2.11 | 1.48 2.04 












































? The general averages and the figures for separate industries given here refer to undertakings which vary 
slightly at different dates ; they do not quite correspond to the general averages given in table I of a previous 
article on “ Movements in the General Level of Wages” (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVI, No. 2, 
Aug. 1932, p. 249), which are calculated on the “ chain system ” in order to eliminate the effect of these variations. 


2 Including also the group “ Miscellaneous industries ”’, 


Japan 


INDEX NUMBERS OF AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS OF ALL WORKERS 
(INDUSTRIES) 


(Base: 1926 = 100) 





C D | F G 





Ceramic, |Timber- aii 
glass Sa and > rhe 

building | working, | wood i oi dims 
ete. work a: 


Metal 
working 


Tools _ 
and = |Vehicles|_, ShiP- 
instruments 





100 
102 
101 
99 
92 
85 


: March 85 
June 84 

Sept. f 84 

Dec. 85 

1932 : March 85 
April 81 









































STATISTICS 


Japan (cont.) 


INDEX NUMBERS OF AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS OF ALL WORKERS 
(INDUSTRIES) (cont.) 


(Base: 1926 = 100) 





7 





: | Braiding : ses 
Si Dycing| and | runber| Medic, | Aric 
€ | knitting |p = 


| 





1926 100 100 100 
1927 100 102 101 
'1928 96 101 
1929 93 105 
1930 84 97 98 
1931 95 








1931: March 95 
94 
95 
| 94 
1982: March 95 
April 94 
































1 Silk reeling excluded. 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF ALL ADULT MALE WORKERS AT RIGA 
(INDUSTRIES, PUBLIC SERVICES, VARIOUS) 





C D E F 





Wood 


Metallurgy and Pottery, stone, clay, | Building and road 
mechanical engineering etc. construction 


os —— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





b 








Cents 


52 
56 
59 
60 


1931 : March 59 
June 58 
Sept. 62 
Dec. 60 


| 1982 ; March 54 
April 65 






































a = Skilled workers. 6 = Unskilled workers. 
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Latvia (cont.) 


(INDUSTRIES, PUBLIC SERVICES, VARIOUS) (cont.) 





AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF ALL ADULT MALE WORKERS AT RIGA 



















































































G H I 
Date Paper Printing Textiles - Clothing Leather and skin 
a b a b a b a 6 a b 
Cents|Cents| Cents | Cents |Cents|Cents| Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
1928 60 43 124 61 65 41 83 51 86 65 
1929 66 46 126 63 67 49 80 59 79 69 
1930 65 47 127 62 68 49 78 56 86 71 
19381 55 42 127 59 67 49 78 5é 82 68 
1931: March! 63 47 125 59 67 51 77 50 83 71 
June 58 45 137 66 67 48 80 49 83 64 
Sept. 5é 40 121 56 66 50 76 56 80 74 
Dec. 53 44 125 59 66 50 76 58 82 58 
1932: March) 43 35 118 51 67 48 71 49 76 57 
April 42 36 114 53 65 49 65 47 83 66 
K L oO T 
Food, drink, Gas and Cleaning 
Date Chemicals tobacco, electricity and All groups 
etc. supply, etc. laundries 
a b a b a b a b a b 
Cents|Cents| Cents | Cents | Cents| Cents; Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
1928 70 56 83 57 —_—|— 82 47 83 54 
1929 73 58 84 57 90 |. 70 81 47 81 57 
1930 73 57 87 59 97 84 73 45 84 59 
1931 75 55 83 57 96) 83 72 45 82 57 
1931: March| 73 52 84 56 95 | 84 62 46 82 57 
June 78 59 76 62 102 | 84 90 46 80 59 
Sept. 73 55 81 53 88 | 75 83 44 80 58 
Dec. 72 53 81 54 98 | 81 76 48 82 53 
1932 : March} 67 55 77 51 93 | 76 67 50 75 51 
April 71 48 76 51 84] 72 89 53 74 §2 









































a = Skilled workers. 


b = Unskilled workers. 














New Zealand 





INDEX NUMBERS OF MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES OF ADULT MALE 
WORKERS (AGRICULTURE, 


MINES, 


INDUSTRIES, 
COMMERCE, VARIOUS) 


(Base: 1914 = 100) 


PUBLIC SERVICES, 


















































A B Cc E F G H 

Date Agricul- Metal Wood | Printing, | Textiles 
tural and | Mining | works and | Building | manu- soneutemias and 

° pastoral engineering facture ufacture) | ¥@ving 
1914 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1926 151 162 153 154 168 156 170 
1927 156 163 158 156 171 156 77 
1928 179 162 158 156 175 156 177 
1929 179 159 158 157 175 156 177 
1930 179 160 158 157 175 156 175 
1931 156 151 148 148 164 147 160 

1931 : 
Ist qr. 175 160 158 157 175 156 169 
2nd qr. 147 143 142 141 157 140 154 
8rd qr. 147 143 142 141 157 140 154 
4th qr. 148 143 142 141 158 140 154 
19382: 
lst qr. 130 143 142 141 158 140 154 
| 
I L | M N T -_ os x Z 
Ship- | Hotel | 

Date Cloth- Food, | Land —_ restaurant | Mis- | Other All 

e J drink, | trans- oa and other | cellan-| manu- groups 

ete. ‘ etc. port work- personal eous jactures 





service 
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Poland 


INDEX NUMBERS OF AVERAGE DAILY WAGE RATES OF ALL WORKERS ! 
(MINES, INDUSTRIES) 


(Base: 1927 = 100) 





, | 








Oil industry 
a mn (Boryslaw, steel (Warsaw, 


Upper Silesia) 


| 
| Coal mining Iron and | Metal working 
| (Upper 


Drohobycz) | Silesia) Poznan) 





83 81 
100 100 
109 116 
123 126 
129 128 
129 | 128 


: March 129 128 
June 129 128 
Sept. 129 | 128 
Dec. 


1932 : Jan. 


























L 








Skins Sugar refineries 
Building Printing Textiles and (Central and 

| (4 towns) ? | (4 towns) ? (Lodz) leather Poznan Depts.), 

(Warsaw) |bakeries (Warsaw) 





95 é 90 
100 
106 106 
110 112 
109 112 
105 101 


March 148 106 102 
June 148 105 114 103 
Sept. 148 104 114 99 
Dec. 142 103 114 98 








1932 : Jan. 142 103 114 98 


























1 The general index numbers and the index numbers for the separate industrial groups 
refer exclusively to wage rates fixed in collective agreements ; they therefore do not correspond 
to the general index numbers given in table I of the article on “ Movements in the General Level 
of Wages ” (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVI, No. 2, Aug. 1932, p. 250), which have 
been revised so as to take account also of earnings in industries and undertakings not covered by 
collective agreements, 


2 Warsaw, Cracow, Lvov,{Poznan. 





Rumania 


INDEX NUMBERS OF AVERAGE MONTHLY EARNINGS OF SKILLED 
WORKERS (AGRICULTURE, MINES, INDUSTRIES, PUBLIC SERVICES, 
COMMERCE, VARIOUS) 


(Base: 1914 = 100) 





a | B ¢ — 2. KF 





Wood 
and 
furniture 


Metallurgy | Precision Pottery | Build- 


Agri- and engin- and and io 
| ing 
| 


culture | 


100 100 100 100 100 100 


eering art work glass 





3,179 2,873 | 2,360 
3,217 3,067 | 2,598 
3,125 3,092 | 2,635 
3,112 | 3,130 | 2,619 
2,914 2,900 | 2,499 
2,358 2,488 | 2,263 


2,837 2,713 2,358 
2,401 | 2 2 2,526 2,312 
2,267 2,481 2,243 
2,031 2 2,258 2,152 


1,752 2,102 1.917 



































K 





Leather 
Textiles | Clothing and 
skin 


Chemical 
products | 





100 100 100 100 100 





2,429 | 2,406 | 2,478 | 2,706 | 2,222" 
1927 2,713 | 2,644 | 2,662 | 2,894 | 2,628 
1928 2,808 | 2,668 | 2,681 | 2,966 | 2,651 
1929 2,965 | 2,677 | 2,716 | 3,006 | 2,651 
1930 2,948 | 2,563 | 2,530 | 2,829 | 2,620 
1931 2,649 | 2,821 | 2,197 | 2,441 | 2,335 


1931 : 
Jan. 2,756 | 2,435 2,230 2,577 2,519 
April 2,667 | 2,357 2,240 2,470 2,410 
July 2,620 | 2,285 2,161 2.387 2,243 
Oct. 2,559 | 2,203 2,088 2,332 2,166 


1932: 
Jan. 2,270 | 2,022 | 1,827 2,106 2,020 



































1 Including commercial occupations and various categories of unskilled labourers. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated 
translations of all those other than English, French, and German. A 
brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not 
indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used.! Those 
entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in 
full in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the 
International Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1930 


INTERNATIONAL 
Belgium-Morocco. 
Convention entre la Belgique et le Gouvernement chérifien concernant la répa- 
ration des dommages résultant des accidents du travail. Du 24 juillet 1930. 
Overeenkomst tusschen Belgie en de Sjerifeinsche Regeering betreffende het 
herstel der schade voortvloeiend uit arbeidsongevallen. Den 24 Juli 1930. 
(Moniteur belge, 1932, No. 120, p. 2382.) 


BERMUDA 


The Board of Trade Act, 1930. No. 14 of 1930. Assented to 3 April 1930. 
(Bermuda Laws, 1930, p. 45.) 

[Inter alia: Pilots ; engine inspection.] 

The Bermuda Merchant Shipping Act, 1930. No. 25 of 1930. Assented to 28 
April 1930. (Bermuda Laws, 1930, p. 133.) 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Osterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B.O. = Bulletin Officiel; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial 
del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria; C. S. R. = Commonwealth 
Statutory Rules; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven 
Vestnik; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published 
by the Ministry of National Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos 
(Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo 
Komissariata Truda; J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru 
Kabineta Noteikumu Krajums ; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; R. d. T. = 
Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ;S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules 
and Orders ; Sb. z. a n. = Sbirka zdkonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and 
Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic); W. S. M. = Wirtschaftliche und 
sozialstatistische Mitteilungen (Rapports économiques et statistique sociale) ; 
L. S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 
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MALTA 


An Act to amend the Workmen’s Dwellings Fund Act, 1927. No. VII of 1930. 
Assented to 7 April 1930. 

Atto per emendare |’Atto del 1927 relativo al Fondo Case Operaie. No. VII del 
1930. Sanzionato il di 7 aprile 1930. 

(Ordinances, 1930, p. 20.) 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Cape of Good Hope. 

* Ordinance to consolidate and amend the law relating to shop hours and the 
hours of employment of shop assistants. No. 14 of 1930. Assented to 26 September 
1930. 

Ordonnansie tot konsolidering en wysiging van die wet betreffende winkelure 
en die werkure van winkelbediendes. No. 14 van 1930. Bekragtig 26 September 
1930. 

(Ordinances, 1930, p. 30.) 


LEGISLATION OF 19381 


BELGIUM 


Loi approuvant la Convention entre la Belgique et le Gouvernement chérifien 
concernant la réparation des dommages résultant des accidents du travail, conclue 
a Paris, le 24 juillet 1930. Du 8 juillet 1931. (Moniteur belge, 1932, No. 120, p. 2382.) 


BERMUDA 


The Immigration Act, 1931. No. 25 of 1931. Dated 21 May 1931. (Bermuda 
Laws, 1931, p. 57.) 


CANADA 
Quebec. 
Unemployed Aid Act, 1931. 22 Geo. V, ch. 2. Assented to 26 November 1931. 
(Statutes of Quebec, 1931-1932, p. 27.) 


Yukon Territory. 
An Ordinance to amend “ The Steam Boiler Ordinance”. Chap. 2. Assented 
to 11 June 1931. (Ordinances of the Yukon Territory, 1931, p. 3.) 
DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 
Verordnung iiber die Besetzung der Kauffahrteischiffe mit Kapitanen und 


Schiffsoffizieren (Schiffsbesetzungsordnung). Vom 22. Dezember 1931. Nr. 85. 
(Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1932, No. 38, p. 385.) 


ISLE OF MAN 
An Act to amend the Factories and Workshops Act, 1909. Assented to 29 June 
1931. (Acts of Tynwald, 1931, p. 1857.) 
MALAY STATES (FEDERATED) 


An Enactment to amend “ The Immigration Restriction Enactment, 1930’’. 
No. 4 of 1931. Assented to 11 February 1931. (F.M.S. Enactments, 1931, p. 19.) 
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An Enactment to amend the Sanitary Boards Enactment, 1929. No. 3 of 1931. 
Assented to 14 March 1931. (F.M.S. Enactments, 1931, p. 17.) 


An Enactment to provide for the registration of dentists. No. 6 of 1931. Assented 
to 14 March 1931. (F.M.S. Enactments, 1931, p. 39.) 


An Enactment to amend the Health Boards Enactment, 1929. No. 10 of 1931. 
Assented to 14 March 1931. (F.M.S. Enactments, 1931, p. 53.) 


MALAY STATES (NON-FEDERATED) 
Kelantan. 


An Enactment to make provision for the registration of aliens and for other 
purposes. No. 21 of 1931. Dated 6 October 1931. (Legislation in Kelantan, 1931, 
p- 320.) 


NEW ZEALAND 


An Act to amend the Companies Empowering Act, 1924. 22 Geo. V, No. 23. 
Dated 9 November 1931. (N. Z. Statutes, 1931, p. 108.) 
{Labour shares. ] 


POLAND 


Ustawa z dnia 20 marca 1931 r. o likwidacji stosunkéw zelarskich na Spiszu. 
Poz. 288. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1931, No. 37, p. 589.) 

[Act respecting the winding-up of legal relations with persons in the Zips 
district who receive the use of a holding instead of wages. Dated 20 March 1931.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej w porozumieniu z Ministrem 
Skarbu z dnia 20 marca 1931 r. o uchyleniu rozporzadzenia z dnia 12 czerwca 
1929 r. w sprawie obnizenia wkladek zaklad6éw pracy oraz podwyiszenia norm 
zasilk6w, ustanowionych w ustawie z dnia 18 lipca 1924 r. 0 zabezpieczeniu na 
wypadek bezrobocia. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1931, No. 27, p. 316.) 

[Order to repeal the Order of 12 June 1929 respecting the reduction of the 
contributions to be paid by undertakings employing labour, and the increase of 
the rates of benefit fixed in the Act of 18 July 1924 respecting unemployment 
benefit. Dated 20 March 1931.] 


Oswiadezenie Rzadowe z dnia 25 marca 1931 r. w sprawie wymiany dokumen- 
téw ratyfikacyjnach traktatu handlowego i nawigacyjnego micdzy Polska i Estonja, 
podpisanego w Tallinnie dnia 19 lutego 1927 r. Poz. 299. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1931, 
No. 38, p. 621.) 

[Proclamation respecting the exchange of instruments of ratification of the 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Poland and Estonia, signed at 
Tallinn on 19 February 1927. Dated 25 March 1931.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Sprawiedliwosci z dnia 20 czerwca 1931 r. w sprawie 
reguiaminu wieziennego. Poz. 577. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1931, No. 71, p. 1203.) 

[Order to issue the Prison Regulations. Dated 20 June 1931.] 

[Employment of prisoners.] ‘ 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 24 grudnia 1931 r. 
o wykazach i spisach milodocianych. Poz. 49. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1932, No. 8, p. 75.) 

[Order respecting registers and lists of young persons. Dated 24 December 
1931.] 


LEGISLATION OF 1982 


MANDATED TERRITORY 


New Guinea. 

* An Ordinance to amend the Native Labour Ordinance, 1922-1931. No. 6 of 
1932. Dated 11 May 1932. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1932, No. 44, 
p. 641.) 
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AUSTRALIA 
Queensland. 


Amendment of Rules under the Mines Regulation Acts. Dated 28 April 19382. 
(Queensland Government Gazette, 7 May 1932, p. 1687.) 


BELGIUM 


Loi contenant le budget du ministére de l’Industrie, du Travail et de la Pré- 
voyance sociale pour l’exercice 1932. Du 21 mars 1932. (Moniteur belge, 21 avril 
1932, No. 112, p. 2197.) 

Arrété royal du 15 février 1932, concernant: Arrété royal du 25 novembre 
1929 portant organisation des comités officiels de conciliation. — Modification. 
(Moniteur belge, 1932, No. 105, p. 2012.) 

Arrété ministériel du 20 avril 1932, concernant : Exécution de la loi du 18 juin 
1980 relative 4 l’assurance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré des employés. 
— Caisse des pensions pour employés privés (Pensionskasse fiir Privatangestellte) 
sous la garantie de Etat 4 Malmédy. — Tarifs. (Moniteur belge, 1932, No. 129, 
p. 2570.) 

Arrété royal portant modification de larrété royal du 8 juin 1931 relatif au 
tarif médical et pharmaceutique prévu par l’article 3 de la loi sur la réparation 
des dommages résultant des accidents du travail. Du 26 avril 1932. (Moniteur 
belge, 1932, No. 122, p. 2442.) 

Arrété royal du 26 avril 1932, concernant : Loi du 18 juin 1930 relative a l’as- 
surance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré des employés. Article 66. — 
Exécution. (Moniteur belge, 1932, No. 125, p. 2506.) 

Arrété royal modifiant l’arrété royal du 22 décembre 1904 portant réglement 
organique du fonds de garantie [institué par la loi sur la réparation des accidents 
du travail] et le coordonnant avec les arrétés des 30 décembre 1908, 10 juin 1921 
et 25 avril 1927. Du 26 avril 1932. (Moniteur belge, 1932, No. 127-128, p. 2547.) 

Arrété royal du 26 avril 1932, concernant : Loi du 18 juin 1930 relative a l’as- 
surance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré des employés (art. 23), du 
14 juillet 1930 relative 4 l’assurance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré 
(art. 20) et du 1°? aoait 1930 concernant le régime de retraite des ouvriers mineurs 
(art. 44). — Tarifs. (Moniteur belge, 1932, No. 144-145, p. 2897.) 

* Arrété royal du 9 mai 1932, concernant : Modifications apportées a l’arrété 
royal du 16 janvier 1932, prescrivant les moyens de premiers soins médicaux dans 
les entreprises industrielles et commerciales. (Moniteur belge, 1932, No. 143, 
p. 2877.) 

* Arrété ministériel du 10 mai 1932, concernant : Modification a l’arrété ministé- 
riel du 5 février 1932 concernant le mode d’emploi des moyens de premiers soins 
médicaux prescrits par l’arrété royal du 16 janvier 1932. (Moniteur belge, 1932, 
No. 143, p. 2877.) 

Arrété royal du 12 mai 1932, concernant : Loi du 18 juin 1930 relative a l’as- 
surance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré des employés. — Exécution 
de l’article 67. (Moniteur belge, 1932, No. 144-145, p. 2895.) 

Arrété royal du 14 mai 1932, concernant : Loi du 4 aoait 1930 portant générali- 
sation des allocations familiales. Article 53. — Abaissement des cotisations des 
employeurs. (Moniteur belge, 1932, No. 147, p. 2950.) 

Arrété royal du 17 mai 1932 fixant la taxe de la cotisation de garantie 4 percevoir 
en 1932, pour l’exercice 1931, en application des lois coordonnées sur la réparation 
des dommages résultant des accidents du travail. (Moniteur belge, 1932, No. 153, 
p. 3055.) 


BELGIAN CONGO 


Ordonnance d’administration générale du 21 avril 1932, No. 51/A.1.M.O., 
complétant l’article 13, alinéa a), et l'article 16, alinéa e), de l’ordonnance d’admi- 
nistration générale du 18 juin 1930, No. 55/A.I.M.O., relative & Vhygiéne et a la 
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sécurité des travailleurs et aux mesures d’exécution du contrat de travail entre 
indigénes et maitres civilisés. 

Verordening van algemeen bestuur van 21 April 1932, nr. 51/1.Z.A., tot wijziging 
van de artikelen 13, lid a), en 16, lid e), der verordening van algemeen bestuur 
van 18 Juni 1930, nr. 55/1.Z.A., op de gezondheid en de veiligheid der arbeiders en 
de uitvoering van het werkcontract tusschen inlanders en beschaafde meesters. 

(Bull. admin. du Congo belge, 1932, No. 8, p. 320.) 

Ordonnance du 19 mai 1932, No. 83/A.I.M.O., apportant certaines modifications 
a l’ordonnance du 27 janvier 1930, relative au visa des contrats de travail. 

Verordening van 19 Mai 1932, nr. 83/1.Z.A., waarbij zekere wijzigingen worden 
toegebracht aan de verordening van 27 Januari 1930, betreffende het visa der 
werkcontracten. 

(Bull. admin. du Congo belge, 1932, No. 10, p. 424.) 

Ordonnance du 19 mai 1982, No. 93/J., modifiant les ordonnances des 28 mai 
1924 et 26 aodit 1925, relatives aux heures de fermeture des débits de boissons, 
restaurants et autres établissements analogues. 

Verordening van 19 Mei 1932, nr. 93/J., tot wijziging der verordeningen van 
28 Mei 1924 en 26 Augustus 1925, aangaande de sluitingsuren der drankslijterijen, 
restaurants en andere soortgelijke inrichtingen. 

(Bull. admin. du Congo belge, 1932, No. 10, p. 443.) 


Congo-Kasai. 

Ordonnance du 80 avril 19382, No. 66/A.O., modifiant l’article 4 de l’ordonnance 
du 25 septembre 1930, No. 174/A.O., relative & ’hygiéne et a la sécurité des travail- 
leurs. 

Verordening van 30 April 1932, nr. 66/A.O., het artikel 4 wijziging der ver- 
ordening van 25 September 1930, nr. 174/A.O., betrekkelijk de gezondheid en de 
veiligheid der arbeiders. 

(Bull admin. du Congo belge, 1932, No. 10, p. 473.) 


Eastern Province. 

Ordonnance du 1°? avril 19382, No. 16, fixant le cautionnement des permis 
de main-d’ceuvre ainsi que diverses obligations en matiére de recrutement, enga- 
gement, équipement et rationnement des travailleurs. 

Verordening van len April 1932, nr. 16, welke de borgstelling der verloven 
tot werkkrachtenwerving alsmede de verschillende verplichtinge in zake aanwerven, 
indienstnemen, uitrusten en rantsoeneeren der arbeiders vaststelt. 

(Bull. admin. du Congo belge, 1932, No. 8, p. 346.) 


BRAZIL 


* Decreto N. 21.175 — de 21 de Marco de 1932. Institue a carteira profissional. 
(Diario Oficial, 1982, No. 68, p. 5338.) 

[Decree No. 21175, to institute work books. Dated 21 March 1932.] 

Decreto N. 21.176 — de 21 de Marco de 1932. Prorroga, por mais seis méses, 
a contar de 7 de Abril de 1932, o prazo estabelecido pelo art. 3°, do decreto n. 19.808, 
de 28 de Marco de 1931. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 68, p. 5339.) 

[Decree No. 21176 to extend for a further six months as from 7 April 19382 
the time limit fixed in section 83 of Decree No. 19808 of 28 March 1931 (respecting 
annual leave for employees). Dated 21 March 1932.] 

* Decreto N. 21.186 — de 22 de Marco de 1932. Regula o horario para o tra- 
balho do comércio. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 74, p. 5930.) 

[Decree No. 21186, respecting hours of work in commerce. Dated 22 March 
1982.] 

Decreto N. 21.858 — de 3 de Maio de 1982. Aprova o regulamento da Inspetoria 
do Ensinho Profissional Tecnico. (Diario Oficial, 19382, No. 106, p. 8753.) 

[Decree No. 21358, to approve the regulations for the Technical Education 
Inspectorate. Dated 8 May 1932.] 

* Decreto N. 21.864 — de 4 de Maio de 1982. Regula o horario para o trabalho 
industrial. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 105, p. 8691.) 
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[Decree No. 21364, respecting the hours of work in industry. Dated 4 May 
1932. ] 


* Decreto N. 21.896 — de 12 de Maio de 1932. Institue Comisées Mixtas de 
Conciliagdo e da outras providencias. (Diario Oficial, 1982, No. 113, p. 9390.) 

[Decree No. 21396, to establish joint conciliation boards and to provide for 
other measures. Dated 12 May 1932.] 


* Decreto N. 21.417 — de 17 de Maio de 1932. Regula as condicées de trabalho 
das mulheres nos estabeleciamentos industriais e comerciais. (Diario Oficial, 
1932, No. 116, p. 9666.) 

[Decree No. 21417, respecting the employment of women in industrial and 
commercial establishments. Dated 17 May 1932.] 


BRITISH GUIANA 


An Ordinance to amend the law relating to the employment of children of 
school age. No. 12 of 1932. Passed 20 April 1932. (Official Gazette, 14 May 1932, 
p- 1158.) 


BULGARIA 


Regulations for the provision of medical attendance and compensation for 
persons on compulsory labour service who meet with accidents while performing 
their service in the construction of railways and ports. Gazetted 2 June 1932. 
(Drj. Vest., 1932, No. 48, p. 977.) 


CANADA 


An Act respecting relief measures. Dated — May 1932. (Labour Gazette, May 
1932, p. 505.) 

Loi concernant des mesures de secours. Mai 1932. (Gazette du Travail, mai 
1982, p. 545.) 


Old Age Pensions Regulations : Regulations made pursuant to the provisions 
of the Dominion Old Age Pensions Act (S.S.C., 1927, ch. 156, as amended by 
21-22 Geo. V, ch. 42) and approved by Order in Council of 1 February 1932 (P.C. 
217). (No date.) (Labour Gazette, May 1932, p. 517.) 

Réglements d’application de la loi sur les pensions de vieillesse : Réglements 
d’application arrétés en conformité de la loi sur les pensions de vieillesse (S.R.C., 
1927, ch. 156, telle qu’amendée par 21-22 Geo. V, ch. 42) et approuvés par décret 
du Conseil le 1°? février 1932 (C.P. 217). (Sans date.) (Gazette du Travail, mai 1932, 
p. 558.) 


Alberta. 
An Act to amend The Juvenile Courts Act. 22 Geo. V, ch. 24. Assented to 
21 March 1932. (Statutes of Alberta, 1932, p. 131.) 


An Act to amend The Child Welfare Act. 22 Geo. V, ch. 28. Assented to 31 March 
1982. (Statutes of Alberta, 1932, p. 127.) 


An Act to amend The Alberta Co-operative Rural Credit Act. 22 Geo. V, ch. 61. 
Assented to 31 March 1932. (Statutes of Alberta, 1982, p. 269.) 


An Act respecting unemployment relief. 22 Geo. V, ch. 10. Assented to 6 April 
1982. (Statutes of Alberta, 1932, p. 63.) 


An Act to confer upon cities and towns borrowing powers in respect to expen- 
ditures for unemployment relief. 22 Geo. V, ch. 11. Assented to 6 April 1982. 
(Statutes of Alberta, 1932, p. 69.) 


An Act to amend The Workmen’s Compensation Act (Accident Fund). 22 Geo. V, 
ch. 48. Assented to 6 April 1982. (Statutes of Alberta, 1932, p. 239.) 


An Act to amend The Alberta Insurance Act, 1926. 22 Geo. V, ch. 59. Assented 
to 6 April 1932. (Statutes of Alberta, 1932, p. 265.) 
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Manitoba. 
Minimum Wage Board : Regulation 16, governing manufacturing industries in 
Winnipeg and Brandon (boys under 18). (No date.) (Labour Gazette, May 1932, 
. 540.) ' 
, Commission des salaires minima : Arrété No. 16, réglementant la main-d’ceuvre 
juvénile [travailleurs 4gés de moins de 18 ans] de l'industrie manufacturiére a 
Winnipeg et Brandon. (Sans date.) (Gazette du Travail, mai 1932, p. 586.) 


Quebec. 

An Act to amend the Quebec License Act [R.S.c. 25] with respect to pawn- 
brokers and second-hand dealers. 22 Geo. V, ch. 22. Assented to 19 February 
1982. (Statutes of Quebec, 1931-1932, p. 137.) 

Loi modifiant la loi des licences, relativement aux préteurs sur gages et aux 
regrattiers. Sanctionnée le 19 février 1932. (Statuts de Québec, 1931-1932, p. 131.) 

An Act to amend the Quebec Insurance Act [R.S.c. 243] respecting certain 
mutual insurance companies and certain mutual benefit associations. 22 Geo. V, 
ch. 81. Assented to 19 February 1932. (Statutes of Quebec, 1931-1932, p. 299.) 

Loi modifiant la loi des assurances de Québec relativement a certaines com- 
pagnies d’assurance mutuelle et certaines sociétés de secours mutuels. Sanctionnée 
le 19 février 1932. (Statuts de Québec, 1931-1932, p. 295.) 

An Act to amend the Quebec Co-operative Syndicates Act [R.S.c. 254]. 22 Geo. V, 
ch. 86. Assented to 19 February 1932. (Statutes of Quebec, 1931-1932, p. 313.) 

Loi modifiant la loi des syndicats coopératifs de Québec. Sanctionnée le 19 fé- 
vrier 1932. (Statuts de Québec, 1931-1932, p. 309.) 


Saskatchewan. 

An Act to amend The Auctioneers Act. 22 Geo. V, ch. 57. Assented to 11 March 
1982. (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1932, p. 247.) 

An Act to amend The Agricultural Societies Act. 22 Geo. V, ch. 47. Assented 
to 18 April 1932. (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1932, p. 220.) 

An Act to amend The Medical Profession Act. 22 Geo. V, ch. 55. Assented 
to 13 April 1932. (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1932, p. 240.) 

An Act to amend The Dental Profession Act. 22 Geo. V, ch. 56. Assented to 
13 April 1932. (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1932, p. 246.) 

* An Act to amend The Mines Act. 22 Geo. V, ch. 65. Assented to 13 April 
1932. (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1932, p. 258.) 

An Act to regulate the speed and operation of vehicles on highways. 22 Geo. V, 
ch. 67. Assented to 13 April 1932. (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1932, p. 265.) 

An Act respecting the operation of motor vehicles for gain. 22 Geo. V, ch. 68. 
Assented to 13 April 1932. (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1932, p. 292.) 

An Act to amend The One Day’s Rest in Seven Act. 22 Geo. V, ch. 73. Assented 
to 13 April 1932. (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1932, p. 317.) 

An Act respecting The Saskatchewan Relief Commission. 22 Geo. V, ch. 74. 
Assented to 13 April 1932. (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1932, p. 318.) 

[Unemployment and economic depression. ] 

An Act respecting the relief of distress and unemployment. 22 Geo. V, ch. 75. 
Assented to 13 April 1932. (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1932, p. 326.) 

Minimum Wage Board : Order No. 6 (reduction of women’s minimum wages 
rates). Dated 30 March 1932. (Labour Gazette, May 1932, p. 541.) 

Commission des salaires minima: Ordonnance No. 6 (réduction des taux des 
salaires minima des travailleuses). Du 30 mars 1932. (Gazette du Travail, mai 1932, 
p. 587.) 


CEYLON 


An Ordinance to amend Ordinance No. 13 of 1889 intituled “ An Ordinance 
amending the Law relating to Indian Coolies employed on Ceylon Estates’. No. 6 
of 1932. Assented to 21 March 1932. 
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CHILE 


* Ley nimero 5.042. — Deroga el articulo 563 del Cédigo del Trabajo. 27 de 
Enero de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 16197, p. 401.) 

[Act No. 5042, to repeal section 563 of the Labour Code. Dated 27 January 
1932.] 

[Labour inspectorate.] 


CYPRUS 


* Rules made under the Employment of Children and Young Persons Law, 
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An Ordinance to amend the Employers and Servants Ordinance, 1902. No. 10 
of 1932. Assented to 27 May 1932. (Government Gazette, 27 May 1932, p. 385.) 
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HUNGARY 


* 1932 évi IV. térvénycikk a tarsadalombiztositasi biraskodasrél. 1932, évi 
4prilis hé 30-napjan. (Orszagos Térvénytar, 1932, évi majus hé 1-én, p. 5.) 

[Act No. IV of 1932, respecting jurisdiction in social insurance matters. Dated 
30 April 1932.] 

* A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszter 130.765/1932. sz4mu rendelete az ipari 
munka térvényes sziinetének a sz6davizgyartassal foglalkoz6 itizemekre vonatkozé 
ideiglenes felfiiggesztésére. 1932. évi majus hé 4-napjan. (Budapesti K6ézlény, 
1932, 102. szam, p. 2.) 

[Order No. 130765/1932 of the Minister of Commerce, respecting the temporary 
suspension of the statutory cessation of work in establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of soda-water. Dated 4 May 1932.] 

A m. kir. miniszterium 2.830/1932. M.E. sz4mu rendelete egyes iizemi balese- 
tekbél ered6 igények feltételeinek szabdlyoz4sa targyAban. 1932. évi maéjus hé 
10-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1932, 121. szam., p. 1.) 

[Order No. 2830/1932 of the Council of Ministers, respecting the prerequisite 
conditions for claims arising out of certain industrial accidents. Dated 10 May 
19382. ] 

A m. kir. igazsdgiigyminiszternek 12.000/1932. I. M. sz4mu rendelete a tarsa- 
dalombiztositasi biraskodaésrol sz6l6 1932: IV. térvénycikk végrehajtasa végett 
sziikséges rendelkezésekrél. 1932. évi majus hé 13-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1932, 
108. szam., p. 4.) 

[Order No. 12000/1932 of the Minister of Justice to issue regulations for the 
administration of Act No. IV of 1932 respecting jurisdiction in social insurance 
matters. Dated 13 May 1932.] 

A m. kir. igazsagiigyminiszternek 13.000/1932. I. M. sz4mu rendelete a tarsa- 
dalombiztositasi biraskodassal kapcsolatos iigyviteli szabélyokr6l. 1932. évi majus 
hé 14-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1932, 109. sz4m., p. 2.) 

[Order No. 13000/1932 of the Minister of Justice, respecting the rules for the 
transaction of business in connection with jurisdiction in social insurance matters. 


Dated 14 May 1932.] 
ITALY 


Legge 22 aprile 1932, n. 490. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 6 ottobre 
1930, n. 1379, concernente il riordinamento della scuola secondaria di avviamento 
al lavoro. (G. U., 1932, No. 116, p. 2382.) 

[Act No. 490, to ratify Legislative Decree No. 1379 of 6 October 1930 respecting 
the reorganisation of secondary technical schools. Dated 22 April 1932.] 

Legge 9 maggio 1932, n. 547. Disposizioni sulla riforma penitenziaria. (G. U., 
1932, No. 129, p. 2622.) 

[Act No. 547, respecting prison reform. Dated 9 May 1932.] 

[Inter alia, prison labour.] 

Regio decreto-legge 14 gennaio 1932, n. 275. Norme integrative per le assicu- 
razioni obbligatorie per l’invalidita e la vecchiaia, per la disoccupazione involon- 
taria e contro la tubercolosi. (G. U., 19382, No. 84, p. 1719.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 275, to issue supplementary rules for compulsory 
insurance against invalidity and old age, involuntary unemployment, and tuber- 
culosis. Dated 14 January 1932.] 

* Regio decreto 24 marzo 1932, n. 441. Aggiunta di una voce alla tabella 
indicante le occupazioni che richiedono un lavoro discontinuo o di semplice attesa 
o custodia alle quali non é applicabile la limitazione dell’orario di lavoro. (G. U., 
1932, No. 109, p. 2220.) 

[Royal Decree No. 441, to add an item to the schedule specifying the occupations 
which require only intermittent work or mere being in attendance or watching, 
to which the limitation of hours of work does not apply. Dated 24 March 1932.] 

[Persons engaged in the care and breaking of horses in establishments for the 
breeding and training of horses. ] 
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* Decreto ministeriale 26 marzo 1932. Istituzione di un unico ufficio nazionale 
per il collocamento gratuito degli addetti alla monda del riso, alla raccolta delle 
olive ed alla mietitura del grano. (G. U., 1932, No. 84, p. 1721.) 

[Ministerial Decree to establish a single national office for the free placing of 
persons engaged in weeding rice fields, gathering olives, and harvesting corn. Dated 
26 March 1932.] 

* Regio decreto 31 marzo 1932, n. 464. Modificazione all’ ordinamento degli 
uffici di collocamento istituiti in virti del R. decreto 29 marzo 1928, n. 1003. 
(G. U., 1982, No. 112, p. 2289.) 

[Royal Decree No. 464, to alter the organisation of the employment exchanges 
established under Royal Decree No. 1003 of 29 March 1928. Dated 31 March 1932.] 

Regio decreto 1° maggio 1932, n. 524. Esecuzione della Convenzione di Londra 
5 luglio 1930 ed Atti annessi relativi alla linea di massimo carico delle navi mercan- 
tili. (G. U., 1982, No. 122, p. 2497.) 

[Royal Decree No. 524, to carry out the Convention of London dated 5 July 
1930 and the protocols thereto, respecting the load line of merchant vessels. Dated 
1 May 1932.] 

Decreto ministeriale 11 maggio 1932. Approvazione delle tariffe e dei massimi 
relativi ai contributi dell’ assicurazione obbligatoria contro gli infortuni in agricol- 
tura, per l’anno 1932. (G. U., 1932, No. 112, p. 2291.) 

[Ministerial Decree to approve the scales and maximum rates for contributions 
under the system of compulsory insurance against agricultural accidents during 
1932. Dated 11 May 1932.] 


KENYA 


An Ordinance to amend the Co-operative Societies (Registration) Ordinance, 
1931. No. VIII of 1932. Assented to 16 May 1932. (Supplement to the Official 
Gazette, 7 June 1932, p. 10.) 

An Ordinance to render lawful certain contracts in restraint of trade. No. V 
of 1932. Assented to 26 May 1932. (Supplement to the Official Gazette, 7 June 
1982, p. 6.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Mining Ordinance, 1930. No. XV of 1932. Assented 
to 26 May 1932. (Supplement to the Official Gazette, 7 June 1932, p. 23.) 


LITHUANIA 
Memel Territory. 

Pakeitimas pirmuju Istatymui apie taupymo priemones socialiniame draudime 
wykdomuju ir pereinamuju nuostaju (Waldzios Zinios, 1932 m., 97 ir sek. pust.). 
1932 m. geguzs men. 7 d. 

[Amendment of the first Administrative and Transitional Regulations under 
the Act respecting measures of economy under the social insurance system (Waldzios 
Zinios, 1932, p. 97). Dated 7 May 1932.] 


MALAY STATES (FEDERATED) 


An Enactment further to amend the Sanitary Boards Enactment, 1929. No. 2 
of 1932. Assented to 10 May 1932. (F.M.S. Government Gazette, 20 May 1932, 
p. 1439.) 

* An Enactment further to amend the Labour Code, 1923. No. 9 of 19382. 
Assented to 10 May 1932. (F.M.S. Government Gazette, 20 May 1932, p. 1460.) 

[Women and young persons not to be employed on night work.] 


: MALAY STATES (NON-FEDERATED) 
Kedah. 
An Enactment to amend the Labour Code, 1845. No. 1 of 1851. Dated 3 Muhar- 
ram 1351. (Kedah Government Gazette, 21 May 1932, p. 32.) 
[Registration of immigrants locally engaged.] 
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MAURITIUS 





An Ordinance to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 1931. No.7 
of 1932. Assented to 4 May 1932. (Government Gazette (Extraordinary), 7 May 
1932, p. 217.) 









MEXICO (UNITED STATES OF) 





Federal District. 

* Reglamento para los trabajos de exploracién y explotacién de yacimientos 
de arena, cantera de tepetate y piedra, en el Distrito Federal. '7 de Marzo de 1932. 
(Diario Oficial, 19382, No. 25, p. 12.) 

[Regulations for the prospecting and operation of sand-pits and quarries of 
white building stone and other stone in the Federal District. Dated 7 March 1982.] 

Decreto que modifica el Reglamento del Comercio Semi-Fijo y Ambulante en 
el Distrito Federal. 28 de Marzo de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 1982, No. 31, seccién 
primera, p. 7.) 

[Decree to amend the Regulations for street trading and hawking in the Federal 
District. Dated 28 March 1932.] 


* Decreto por el cual se previene que los propietarios de establecimientos comer- 
ciales en el Distrito Federal, estaran obligados a proporcionar asientos a sus em- 
pleados. 7 de Abril de 1932. (Diario Oficial, 1932, No. 1, seccién primera, p. 12.) 

[Decree to provide that owners of commercial establishments in the Federal 
District shall provide seats for their employees. Dated 7 April 1932.] 

















MOROCCO 






* Dahir du 3 mai 1932 (26 hija 1350) modifiant le dahir du 16 décembre 1929 
(14 rejeb 1348) portant institution, en zone francaise de l’Empire chérifien, de con- 
seils de prud’hommes. (B. O., 1932, No. 1025, p. 675.) 


Dahir du 5 mai 1982 (28 hija 1350) modifiant et complétant le dahir du 10 janvier 
1924 (2 joumada II 1342) sur l’organisation du barreau et l’exercice de la profession 
d’avocat. (B. O., 1932, No. 1025, p. 679.) 


Dahir du 5 mai 1932 (28 hija 1350) modifiant le dahir du 10 janvier 1924 (2 jou- 
mada II 1342) instituant des défenseurs agréés prés les juridictions makhzen, et 
réglementant l’exercice de leur profession. (B. O., 1932, No. 1025, p. 679.) 


Dahir du 20 juin 1932 (15 safar 1851) concernant la construction d’habitations 
individuelles et de logements collectifs salubres et 4 bon marché ou 4 loyers moyens. 
(B. O., 1932, No. 1026, p. 720.) 
















NETHERLANDS 


Wet van den 28sten April 1932, houdende voorbehoud der bevoegdheid tot 
toetreding tot het ontwerp-verdrag betreffende de aanduiding van het gewicht op 
groote stukken, vervoerd per schip (Genéve 1929). (Staatsblad, 1932, No. 185.) 

[Act respecting authority to ratify the Draft Convention concerning the marking 
of the weight on heavy packages transported by vessels (Geneva, 1929). Dated 
28 April 1932.) 


Besluit van den 25sten Mei 1932, tot nadere wijziging van het Koninklijk 
besluit van 15 April 1919 (Staatsblad no. 178), laatstelijk gewijzigd bij Koninklijk 
besluit van 21 Maart 1930 (Staatsblad no. 104), tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 83, eerste en tweede lid, der Radenwet. 
(Staatsblad, 1932, No. 215.) 

[Decree further to amend the Royal Decree of 15 April 1919 (Staatsblad, 
No. 178), last amended by the Royal Decree of 21 May 1930 (Staatsblad, No. 104), 
to issue public administrative regulations as provided in section 83 (1) and (2) 
of the Councils Act. Dated 25 May 1932.] 




























NEW ZEALAND 





* An Act to amend the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1925. 
22 Geo. V, No. 4. Assented to 27 April 1932. 








POLAND 





Ustawa, z dnia 28 stycznia 1932 r. w sprawie ratyfikacji porozumienia w sprawie 
ustanowienia karty tranzytowej dla emigrantow, podpisanego w Genewie dnia 
14 czerwea 1929 r. Poz. 112. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1932, No. 18, p. 280.) 

[Act to ratify the Agreement concluded at Geneva on 14 June 1929 respecting 
the issue of a transit card for emigrants. Dated 28 January 1932.] 


Ustawa, z dnia 17 marca 1932 r. o zaopatrzeniu inwalidzkiem. Poz. 238. (Dzien- 
nik Ustaw, 1982, No. 26, p. 423.) 

[Act respecting provision for disabled persons. Dated 17 March 1932.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 24 marca 1932 r. o 
zniesieniu Glownego Urzedu Ubezpieczei. Poz. 267. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1932, 
No. 27, p. 473.) 

[Order to abolish the Central Insurance Office. Dated 24 March 1932.] 


Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 29 marca 1932 r. o zmianie 
moratorjum mieszkaniowego dla bezrobotnych. Poz. 253. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1932, 
No. 27, p. 457.) 

[Order to alter the rent moratorium for the unemployed. Dated 29 March 1932.] 


Oswiadczonie rzadowe z dnia 2 kwietnia 1932 r. w sprawie podpisania w imieniu 
Polski oraz innych pastw porozumienia w sprawie ustanowienia karty tranzytowej 
dla emigrantow, podpisanego w Genewie dnia 14 czerwca 1929 r. Poz. 415. (Dzien- 
nik Ustaw, 1982, No. 42, p. 767.) 

[Proclamation respecting the signature of the Agreement signed in Geneva on 
14 June 1929 respecting the preparation of transit cards for emigrants by Poland 
and other States. Dated 2 April 1932.] 

























PORTUGAL 











Carta de Confirmaciao e Ratificaca’o acérca do projecto de Convencao relativo 
& indicagao do péso nos grandes volumes transportados en barco. 25 de Janeiro 
de 1932. (Diario do Govérno, 1932, No. 143, p. 1119.) 

[Ratification of the Draft Convention concerning the marking of the weight on 
heavy packages transported by vessels. Dated 25 January 1932.] 


* Decreto no. 20:984 — Cria junto do Instituto de Seguros Sociais Obrigatorios 
e de Previdéncia Geral uma Caixa de Auxilio aos Desempregados e regula o seu 
funcionamento. 7 de Marco de 1932. (Diario do Govérno, 1932, No. 56, p. 429.) 

[Decree No. 20984, to establish an Unemployment Benefit Fund in connection 
with the Compulsory Social Insurance and Provident Institution, and to issue rules 
for its operation. Dated 7 March 1932.] 


Decreto no. 21:367 — Determina que, a partir da data do presente decreto e a 
pedido dos armadores, possa 0 Bordo Livre ser determinado segundo os preceitos 
da Convencao International sébre linhas de carga, assinada em Londres em 5 de 
Julho de 1930. 17 de Maio de 1932. (Diario do Govérno, 1932, No. 139, p. 1096.) 

[Decree No. 21367, to provide that as from the date of this Decree the freeboard 
may be fixed in accordance with the provisions of the International Load-line 
Convention signed in London on 5 July 1930, if shipowners so request. Dated 17 
May 1932.] 


Decreto no. 21:402 — Define 0 objectivo da Inspeccao Superior de Agricultura 
e regulamenta as suas atribuicgées. 24 de Junho de 1982. (Diario do Govérno, 1932, 
No. 146, p. 1290.) 

[Decree No. 21402, to define the duties of the Superior Agricultural Inspectorate 
and to specify its powers. Dated 24 June 1982.] 
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RHODESIA (SOUTHERN) 


Act to amend the “Shop Hours Ordinance, 1921”. No. 8 of 1932. Promulgated 
13 May 1932. (Government Gazette, 13 May 1932, p. 356.) 


Act to amend the “Municipal Act, 1930’. No. 9 of 1932. Promulgated 20 May 
1932. (Government Gazette, 20 May 1932, p. 368.) 

[Regulations governing dairies, etc. ; inter alia, (h) medical examination of 
employees. } 

Act to amend the “Town Management Act, 1926”, and the “Town Management 
Act, 1926, Amendment Act, 1929”. No. 10 of 1932. Promulgated 20 May 19382. 
(Government Gazette, 20 May 1932, p. 369.) 

[Inter alia, medical examination of dairy employees.] 


Act to amend the law relating to immigration. No. 13 of 1932. Promulgated 
20 May 1932. (Government Gazette, 20 May 1932, p. 392.) 


RUMANIA 


* Decret regal nr. 1.725: lege pentru modificarea unor dispozitiuni den legea 
asigurarilor sociale din 27 Ianuarie 1912 si extinderea ei parjiala asupra intregului 
teritoriu al {arii. 18 mai 1932. (Monitorul Oficial, 1932, No. 122, p. 3442.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1725 : Act to amend certain provisions of the Social Insurance 
Act of 27 January 1912 and to extend it in part to the whole territory of Rumania. 
Dated 18 May 1932.] 

Deciziune Ministrului Muncii nr. 74.604: punerea in aplicare a legii pentru 
modificarea unor dispozitiuni din legea asigurarilor sociale din 27 Ianuarie 1912. 
8 Iunie 1932. (Monitorul Oficial, 1932, No. 132, p. 3695.) 

[Order No. 74604, to bring into operation the Act to amend certain provisions 
of the Social Insurance Act of 27 January 1912. Dated 3 June 1932.] 


* Deciziune Ministrului Muncii nr. 35.625 : regulament sanitar pentru Fabricile 
de Acumulatori. 7 Iunie 1932. (Monitorul Oficial, 1932, No. 139, p. 3851.) 

[Order No. 35625, to issue health regulations for accumulator factories. Dated 
7 June 1932.] 

Deciziune Ministrului Muncii nr. 47.744 din 15 Iunie 1982 : orariul stabilimente- 
lor comerciale pentru Ardeal, Banat si Bucovina. (Monitorul Oficial, 1982, No. 142, 
p. 3907.) 

[Order No. 47744, respecting the hours of work of commercial establishments 
in Ardeal, the Banat, and Bukovina. Dated 15 June 1932.] 

_Deciziune Ministrului Muncii nr. 49.652 din 21 Iunie 1932: fixarea orariului 
de vara al birourilor centrale din Capitala ale intreprinderilor industriale. (Moni- 


torul Oficial, 1982, No. 147, p. 4043.) 
[Order No. 49652, to fix the summer hours of work of the head offices in Bucarest 


of industrial undertakings. Dated 21 June 1932.] 


SARAWAK 


An Order to provide for the treatment of vagrants. No. V-1 of 1932. Enacted 
29 April 1932. (Sarawak Government Gazette, 16 May 1932, p. 133.) 


SEYCHELLES 


* An Ordinance to allow trade unions and to provide for their registration. 
No. 7 of 1932. Assented to 21 May 1932. (Seychelles Government Gazette, 21 
May 1932, p. 170.) 

An Ordinance for regulating immigration into the Colony and to provide for the 
deportation of aliens and undesirable immigrants. No. 8 of 19382. Assented to 
21 May 1932. (Seychelles Government Gazette, 21 May 1932, p. 172.) 
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SPAIN 


Orden dando disposiciones para la efectividad de lo dispuesto en la Ley de 8 
de Abril del afio actual, sobre Asociaciones Profesionales. 31 de Mayo de 1932. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1932, No. 159, p. 1738.) 

[Order to issue rules for the administration of the Act of 8 April 1932 respecting 
industrial associations. Dated 31 May 1932.] 

Orden aclarando el sentido del articulo 20 del Reglamento general del Seguro 
de Maternidad, puesto en vigor por la ley de 26 de Mayo de 1931. 31 de Mayo de 
1932. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1932, No. 161, p. 1783.) 

[Order to declare the meaning of section 20 of the Maternity Insurance Regula- 
tions brought into operation by the Act of 26 May 1931. Dated 31 May 1932.] 

Orden aprobando el Reglamento general, que se inserta, de los Servicios del 
ministerio de Trabajo y Previsién. 31 de Mayo de 1982. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1932, 
No. 162, p. 1804.) 

[Order to approve the general regulations for the services in the Ministry of 
Labour and Social Welfare. Dated 31 May 1932.] 

Decreto disponiendo quede redactado en la forma que se indica el articulo 7°, 
apartado a), del Decreto de 31 de Octubre de 1931, referente a la revisién de contra- 
tos de arrendamientos de fincas risticas. 13 de Junio de 1932. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1932, No. 168, p. 1942.) 

[Decree to amend section 7 (a) of the Decree of 31 October 1931 respecting the 
revision of the leases of rural holdings. Dated 13 June 1932.] 

Orden exceptuando de la restriccién del empleo de obreros agricolas, fijada por 
el Decreto de 28 de Abril de 1931 (Ley desde 9 de Septembre 1981), el trabajo de 
esquileo de reses lanares. 14 de Junio de 1932. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1932, No. 170, 
p. 2012.) 

[Order to exempt sheep-shearing from the restrictions on the employment of 
agricultural workers laid down by the Decree of 28° April 1931 (Act of 9 Sep- 
tember 1931). Dated 14 June 1932.] 


SWEDEN 


* Lag om dndrad lydelse av 1 § i lagen den 9 april 1926 (nr 72) angdende med- 
delande av férbud fér barn att idka viss férsiljning. Den 8 april 1932. (Svensk 
Foérfattningssamling, 1932, No. 68, p. 105.) 

[Act to amend section 1 of Act No. 72 of 9 April 1926 respecting the prohibition 
of the sale of goods by children in certain cases. Dated 8 April 1932.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts forordning med vissa bestimmelser angdende film. Den 3 juni 
1932. Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1932, No. 178, p. 299.) 

[Royal Order to issue regulations respecting films. Dated 3 June 1932.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts forordning med vissa bestiimmelser angaende biografer och film- 
forevisning. Den 3 juni 1932. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1932, No. 179, p. 309.) 

[Royal Order to issue regulations for cinemas and the display of films. Dated 
8 June 1932.] 


SWITZERLAND 


Arrété fédéral allouant une subvention extraordinaire aux caisses-maladie re- 
connues. Du 21 juin 1932. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


An Ordinance to amend the Provident Fund Ordinance, 1930. No. 11 of 1982. 
Assented to 9 May 1932. 


TURKEY 


* Tirkiyede Tiirk vatandaslarina tahsis edilen sanat ve hizmetler hakkinda 
kanun. No. 2007. 11/6/1982. (Resmi Gazete, 1982, No. 2126, p. 1564.) 
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[Act No. 2007, respecting industries and employments which in Turkey are 
reserved for Turks. Dated 11 June 1932.] 


* Eregli Havzai Fahmiyesi maden amelesi kanununa merbut talimatnamenin 
2 ve 10 uncu maddelerinin muaddel sekli. 17/5/82. No. 12.829. (Resmi Gazete, 
1982, No. 2116, p. 1531. 

[Decree No. 12829, to amend sections 2 and 10 of the Regulations under the 
Act respecting persons employed in the coal mines in the Heraclea basin. Dated 
17 May 1932.] 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Government Notice No. 614. Immigrants’ Regulation Act, 1913 : amendment 


to Regulations. Dated 10 May 1932. (Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 
18 May 1932, p. 260.) 


ZANZIBAR 


Government Notice Nos. 56, 57, and 59: Rules under the Public Health Decree 
1929. Dated 25 May 1932. (Legal Supplement to Official Gazette of Zanzibar 
Government, Vol. XLI, No. 2119, pp. 79, 81, ‘and 86.] 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Albert Thomas, 1878-1932. Geneva, 1982. 122 pp. 


The purpose of this booklet is to record some of the expressions of the profound 
emotion which was caused throughout the world by the unforeseen death of Albert 
Thomas, the “ greatest artificer of international social legislation ”’. 

After a short biographical sketch, the reader will find in this booklet the speeches 
delivered at the impressive and moving funeral ceremony held at Champigny- 
sur-Marne on 11 May. These speeches recall Albert Thomas as Director of the 
International Labour Office, as a statesman of France, as a socialist and trade 
unionist, as a champion of peace, as an upholder of co-operation, and as a friend. 
The text is also given of the tributes paid to him by the Council of the League 
of Nations at the opening of its session in May, and by the General Commission 
of the Disarmament Conference at its plenary sitting on 10 May — the two bodies 
which at this time are the most representative of international opinion. Reports 
are added of the ceremonies which were held at the International Labour Office 
by members of the staff unable to attend the funeral at Champigny, and in London 
and other capitals by Governments, organisations of workers or employers, and 
educational and other important bodies. The booklet also contains extracts from 
some of the articles which the Press of all countries devoted to his memory. 


—— Women’s Work under Labour Law. A Survey of Protective Legislation. 
Studies and Reports, Series I (Employment of Women and Children), No. 2. 
Geneva ; London, P. S. King, 1932. Distributed in the United States by the World 
Peace Foundation. 264 pp. 6s. ; $1.50. 


The special problems connected with the employment of women, and the 
measures by which different States have endeavoured to solve them, form a subject 
of widespread and lively interest. Those who are concerned with such problems 
will find in this volume full, if not exhaustive, information on the legislative aspect 
of the question. The subject has been approached problem by problem rather 
than country by country, the aim being to give a comprehensive picture of the 
regulations relating to women workers, as they have evolved nationally and inter- 
nationally, and to bring out the peculiar features to be found in those regulations, 
as the result of physiological or social considerations, or of the dictates of practical 
necessity. 

A general survey of the methods of regulation employed and of the official 
bodies entrusted with their administration is followed by a description of the 
regulations themselves, beginning with those designed for the protection of mater- 
nity and for the prevention of the employment of women under conditions which 
might be harmful to their health, e.g. measures for reducing their hours of work 
and restricting their employment on night work or in dangerous, unhealthy, and 
strenuous occupations. 

The author goes on to show how these restrictive measures have been supple- 
mented in certain countries by more positive measures directed to the promotion 
of the well-being of women workers. Legislative provisions for safeguarding 
the economic position of women by developing the openings for their employment 
(e.g. by reserving certain tasks for women only) or by raising the level of their 
wages are fully considered. 

Finally, a brief outline is given of the problems relating to women’s work which 
arise out of differences between the civil and political status of women and that 
of men. In this connection attention is devoted to the new rights won by women 
in the domain of social legislation, by the exercise of which it is hoped to attain 
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the full development of their economic activity and the just representation of 
their interests as workers. 

Appended to the study are tables giving a complete synopsis of national laws 
and regulations relating to the night work of women and their employment before 
and after childbirth, and a list of the chief laws and regulations which deal with 
these or other matters relating to the employment of women. 


League of Nations. Economic Committee. The Agricultural Crisis. Vol. II. 
Geneva, 1931. 113 pp. 

This second volume on the agricultural crisis (for Vol. I cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 4, Oct. 1931, page 473) includes valuable reports, fully 
documented, on the position of agriculture in Canada, China, Colombia, Egypt, 
Portugal, Turkey, and the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. In addition, 
there are detailed reports on the spread between prices received by agricultural 
producers and those paid by consumers in eleven countries. 


Economic Intelligence Service. Statistical Year-Book of the League of 
Nations, 1931-32. Geneva, 1932. 342 + vim pp. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. Access to, or Anchorage in, the 
Port of Danzig of Polish War Vessels. Advisory Opinion of 11 December 1981. 
Series C. Pleadings, Oral Statements and Documents. XXIII Session, 1931. 
No. 55. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1932. 459 pp. 


Internationales Institut fiir Lehrfilmwesen. Der Film im Dienste der Hygiene. 
Heft Nr. 16. Rome. 210 pp., illustr. 


International Federation of Building and Public Works (Employers’ Confedera- 
tion). Report of the Fifth International Congress of Building and Public Works, 
London, May 1930, organised by the National Federation of Building Trades Em- 


ployers and the Federation of Civil Engineering Contractors of Great Britain. 
Volume I, 160 pp., illustr. Volume II, 425 pp. London, 1931. 

Among the numerous reports submitted to the Congress special mention may 
be made of those concerning working-class housing in Great Britain, France, Hun- 
gary, Poland, and Czechoslovakia (Vol. II). The resolution of the Congress relating 
to the subject is given in Vol. I. 


Union internationale des Associations pour la Société des Nations. XVI° Assem- 
blée pléniére, Paris, 3-9 juillet 1932. Résolutions. 30 pp. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 


Report to the Council of the League of Nations on the Administration of Nauru 


during the Year 1931. Canberra, 1932. 25 pp. 


GERMANY 

SAXONY 

Statistisches Landesamt. Zeitschrift des Sdchsischen Statistischen Landesamtes. 
77. Jahrgang. 1931. Dresden, 1932. 264 pp. 4.50 marks. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Department of Overseas Trade. Economic Conditions in Bulgaria (Dated 
April 1932). Report by T. C. Rapp, M.C. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1932. 80 pp. 2s. 6d. 


—— Economic Conditions in Cuba, April 1932. Report by His Majesty’s 
Consul General, Havana. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1932. 36 pp. 1s. 
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Ministry of Health: National Health Insurance and Contributory Pensions 
Bill. Memorandum Explanatory of the Bill by the Minister of Health and the 
Secretary of State for Scotland. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1982. 7 pp. 2d. 











Treasury. Government Actuary’s Department. National Health Insurance 
and Contributory Pensions Bill, 1932. Report on the Financial Provisions of the 
Bill. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1932. 8 pp. 2d. 










NETHERLANDS 


Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Jaarcijfers voor Nederland. Annuaire 
statistique des Pays-Bas, 1931. The Hague, 1932. Lx1 + 374 pp. 4 gulden. 










Ministerie van Arbeid, Handel en Nijverheid. Rijksdienst der Werkloosheids- 
verzekering en Arbeidsbemiddeling. Werkloosheidsverzekering. Wachtgeldregelingen. 
Verslag van den Rijksdienst der Werkloosheidsverzekering en Arbeidsbemiddeling 
over het Jaar 1930. The Hague, 1932. 166 pp., tables, charts. 

Annual report of the Department of Unemployment Insurance and Placing 
on unemployment insurance and waiting allowances in the Netherlands in 1930. 












SPAIN 
Ministerio de Trabajo y Previsién. Inspeccién general de Emigracién. Lstadis- 
tica general de la migracién transocednica por puertos Espatioles en el atio de 1930. 
Madrid, 1931. Pp. 481-519. 
Statistics of oversea migration through Spanish ports in 1930 (cf. Industrial 
and Labour Information, Vol. XLII, No. 1, 4 April 1932, page 17). 












SWITZERLAND 

Départment fédéral de l'économie publique. Commission d’étude des prix. 
L’économie sucriére de la Suisse. 13™¢ supplément de La vie économique. Berne, 
1932. 66 pp. 










UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Select Committee on the Report of the Miners’ Phthisis Commission of Enquiry. 
Report. Cape Town, 1932. xxv + 38 pp. 

Report of the Select Committee appointed to enquire into the Report of the 
Miners’ Phthisis Commission of Enquiry (1929-1930) and to examine some suggested 
amendments to the Miners’ Phthisis Consolidation Act of 1925. Recommendations 
are made concerning the employment at the surface of the mine of ante-primary 
and primary stage silicotics, the institution of works or some other scheme for the 
relief of native labourers who have contracted miners’ phthisis on the mines, 
the provisions regarding the continuance or cessation of underground work by 
miners having developed silicosis, ete. Considered as a whole, the Committee’s 
suggestions mitigate and ameliorate the provisions of the Act. 
















UNITED STATES 


Department of Labour. Women’s Bureau. Oregon Legislation for Women in 
Industry. By Sister Miriam Tueresa, Ph.D. (Caroline J. GLeAson). Bulletin 
No. 90. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1931. v + 37 pp. 10 cents. 

This report is not. confined to the legislation relating to women workers in the 
State of Oregon, as the title would seem to indicate. It is preceded by a general 
survey of the position of women in industry in that State : number and occupa- 
tions of wage-earning women ; age distribution ; marital condition ; trade organi- 
sation, etc. The author also considers the effects of the legislation in force. 











—— —— The Industrial Experience of Women Workers at the Summer Schools, 
1928 to 1930. By Gladys L. Patmer, Ph.D. Bulletin No. 89. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1931. 1x + 60 pp., illustr. 20 cents. 

The author's twofold object is to assist the teachers of summer schools for indus- 
trial women workers to a better knowledge and understanding of their pupils in order 
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to adapt their programme and methods to their audience, and to collect first-hand 
information on the working and living conditions of women workers in different 
occupations having a common interest in the economic and social problems con- 
nected with their working lives. The study, which is based on the replies to a 
detailed questionnaire submitted to the women students of four summer schools, 
covers 619 women workers. 





—— Wage-Earning Women and the Industrial Conditions of 1930. A 
Survey of South Bend. By Caroline MANNING and Arcadia N. Paicurres. Bulletin 
No. 92. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1932. v1 + 81 pp. 15 cents. 


This enquiry, which was undertaken with a view to studying the effects on 
women workers of technical changes in industry, in particular the development 
of improved mechanical equipment, was in progress when the economic depression 
set in. The survey quickly resolved itself into a study of the extent and effects 
of unemployment and part-time employment among industrial workers and their 
families. The changes in the employment of different categories of workers, women 
workers in particular, according to age, marital status, and occupation are carefully 
studied. The data were obtained through interviews with workers in their homes 
(3,245 women) and interviews with employers, who in many instances furnished 
payroll and other plant records. 


NEW YORK 
Department of Labour. Division of Employment. Annual Report to the Indus- 
trial Commissioner, 1931. 8 pp., tables. 


—— Division of Women in Industry. Division of Junior Placement. Employ- 
ment Opportunities in Beauty Shops of New York City. New York, 1931. 42 pp. 

Study of working conditions in hairdressers’ and beauty shops in New York 
City, where the proportion of women workers varies according to the locality 
from three-quarters to seven-eighths of the total number of workers employed 
in this branch of industry. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Affricano, Renato. J recenti movimenti dell’emigrazione italiana. Reprinted 
from Organizzazione Industriale, March-April 1932. Rome. 31 pp. 


Bardubitzki, O., Derlitzki, Dr., and Otto, E. Die Versuchs-Siedlung Krzanowitz. 
Schriften des Reichskuratoriums fiir Technik in der Landwirtschaft. Heft 26. 
Berlin, Reuth-Verlag, 1931. 139 pp. 12.50 marks. 


Brugger, Otto. Geschichte der deutschen Handwerkervereine in der Schweiz 
1836-1843. Die Wirksamheit Weitlings (1841-1843). Berner Untersuchungen zur 
Allgemeinen Geschichte. Herausgegeben von W. Nar. Heft 3. Berne, Leipzig, 
Paul Haupt, 1932. 209 pp. ‘ 


Budapester Handels- und Gewerbekammer. Ungarns Handel und Industrie 
im Jahre 1931. Budapest, 1932. 171 pp. 


Carpenter, Niles. The Sociology of City Life. New York, London, Toronto, 
Longmans Green, 1931. xix + 502 pp. 

A valuable historical study on urban development, its advantages and dis- 
advantages. Each chapter is followed by a bibliography. 


Cavaillon, Dr. Les législations antivénériennes dans le monde. Recueil des arrange- 
ments internationauz des lois et des réglementations nationales dans 66 pays et colonies. 
Preface by Professor Goucrror. Paris, Union internationale contre le péril 
vénérien, 1931. 637 pp. 
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This book, which is published by the International Union to Combat Venereal 
Disease, contains the rules of the Union and the resolutions adopted at its general 
meetings. A general commentary on the laws to combat venereal disease in the 
different countries is followed by a methodical survey of international arrangements 
(treatment of venereal diseases among merchant seamen, prevention of white slave 
traffic) and of the various national laws. An analytical table of contents enables 
any particular information to be rapidly found. 

This publication will be extremely useful to medical specialists who, as Professor 
Gougerot points out in the preface, have long recognised the need of a general 
treatise containing the legislation and administrative regulations on the subject 
in the principal countries. ; 


Centralni Sekretariat Radnickih Komora. Alber Toma. Spomenica. Belgrade, 
1932. 38 pp. 

Pamphlet published by the trade unions of Yugoslavia on the occasion of the 
solemn meeting held at Belgrade on 13 May 1932 in memory of Albert Thomas. 


Commission syndicale de Belgique. Congrés extraordinaire consacré a la crise 
économique, tenu les 30 et 31 janvier 1932 a Bruxelles. Compte rendu sténographique. 
Brussels, L’Eglantine, 1932. 98 pp. 

An account of this special Congress of the Belgian National Trade Union Centre 
held in Brussels, 30-31 January 1932, was given in Industrial and Labour Infor- 
mation, Vol. XLI, No. 9, 23 February 1932, page 217. 


Daszynska Golinska, Dr. Zofja. Podstawy teoretyczne polityki spolecznej w zarysie. 
Wydanie drugie uzupeinione Wydane z zasiiku Min. pracy i opieki spol. Warsaw, 
19382. 123 pp. 

Second edition, revised and enlarged, of a study on the thoretical bases of 
social policy. A summary in French is included. 


Deutschnationaler Handlungsgehilfen-Verband. Rechenschaftsbericht fiir 1931. 
Hamburg, 1932. 70 pp. 


Dresen, Carl. Das Gesamtwohl-Gesetz, das oberste Gesetz zukiinftiger Wirtschaft, 
beseitigt die Wirtschaftskrise. Wuppertal-Barmen, Heinrich Kéndgen, 1932. 185 pp. 


Duprat, G. L. Auguste Comte et Emile Durkheim. Sonderabdruck aus Sozial- 
wissenschaftliche Bausteine. Herausgegeben von Dr. Fritz Karl Mann. Band IV. 
Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1932. Pp. 109-140. 

A critical and comparative study of Comte’s and Durkheim’s contributions 
to sociology. The author reaches the conclusion that any positive gain to sociology 
during the period which elapsed between these two philosophers is very small, 
“ even if there was not actually a setback from the standpoint of scientific method 
and its application to the study of social events ”’. 


Fourier, Charles. Pages choisies. Introduction par Charles Grog. Paris, Recueil 
Sirey, 1932. Lxv + 232 pp. 

This selection of extracts from the works of Fourier, which was first published 
in 1890 and has long been out of print, makes its appearance at a time when St.Simon 
and Prudhon are once more awakening sympathy and interest. The fragments 
which compose the volume are arranged according to subject and grouped in a 
series of chapters with a view to presenting, as far as possible, the impression of 
a “system”. The first five chapters represent what may be called Fourier’s 
philosophical thought. The next four contain his criticism of the present economic 
order. The last fourteen chapters give a methodical and practical account of 
Fourier’s system. An interesting introductory study on Fourier and Fourierism 
is contributed by Professor Gide. 


Froment, Pierre. L’insurrection ouvriére de Lyon de 1831. Histoire du mouve- 
ment ouvrier. Paris, Bureau d’Edition, 1931. 95 pp. 3 frs. 

This pamphlet, which was published on the occasion of the hundredth annivers- 
ary of the labour rising in Lyons (November 1831), contains a history of the insur- 
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rectionary movement and a study of the conditions that gave it birth and of its 
social implications. 


Gesamtverband der Krankenkassen Deutschlands. Die Krankenversicherung 
im Jahre 1931. Berlin. 163 pp. 


Godfernaux, R. La rationalisation dans les grands réseaux de chemins de fer fran- 
¢gais. Paris, 1932. 32 pp. 


Gonse-Boas, Madame. Le central familial de santé et de médecine préventive. 
Société de médecine publique et de génie sanitaire. Séance du 27 janvier 1932. 
Paris, Le mouvement sanitaire, 1932. 11 pp. 


Haladjian, B. De la crise a la prospérité. Consultation relative a la crise écono- 
mique mondiale. Le mal et le reméde. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1932. 135 pp. 


Hansen, Alvin H., Trabue, Marion R., and Diehl, Harold S. The Duluth Casual 
Labour Group. Bulletins of the Employment Stabilisation Research Institute, 
University of Minnesota, Vol. I, No. 3. Minnesota, University of Minnesota Press, 
1932. 54 pp. 


Study of a group of unemployed casual labourers and of their fitness for employ- 
ment after selection, training, and medical examination. 


Institute of Makers of Explosives. Safety in the Handling and Use of Explosives. 
New York, 1932. 63 pp. 


Jacobi, Werner. Die Abwanderung der Landbevilkerung Pommerns, vornehmlich 
der Kreise Randow, Greifenhagen, Saatzig und Pyritz in der Zeit vom 1.1.1928 bis 
30.6.1929. Ein Beitrag zur Frage der Abwanderung vom Lande unter besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der sozialen Verhdlinisse der aus Pommern nach Stettin Abge- 
wanderten. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Wiirde eines Doktors der 
Staatswirtschaftlichen Fakultiét der Universitat Greifswald. Greifswald, Julius 
Abel, 1930. 79 pp. 


Jaurés, Jean. Huvres. Textes rassemblés, présentés et annotés par Max BonNa- 
rous. Etudes socialistes. I. 1888-1897. Paris, Editions Rieder, 1931. 432 pp. 


In this volume are collected the more specifically theoretical studies on socialism 
published by Jaurés from 1888 to 1897. Mr. Bonnafous points out, however, in 
the preface, that there are few of Jaurés’ works that are purely theoretical, as 
there are few in which there is no consideration of the theoretical aspect of the 
subject. The Etudes socialistes, therefore, do not contain the whole of Jaurés’ 
doctrine, which can be fully grasped only by a study of his works as a whole. 


Cuvres. Textes rassemblés, présentés et annotés par Max BoNNAFOUS. 
IV. L’armée nouvelle. Paris, Editions Rieder, 1932. vu + 465 pp. 50 frs. 
The fourth volume of the collection of Jaurés’ works contains the third edition 


of L’ Armée nouveile, which first appeared in 1910 as a parliamentary document 
under the title Proposition de loi sur organisation de I’ Armée. 





Kamber, Dr. Arnold. Der Schweizerische Metall- und Uhrenarbeiterverband. 
Geschichte. Tdtigkeit. Tarifvertrdge. Dissertation der rechts- und staatswissen- 
schaftlichen Fakultaét der Universitit Ziirich. Berne, 1932. 201 pp., tables. 


An account of the development and activities of the Swiss Metal Workers’ 
and Clock Makers’ Union from its foundation in 1888 down to 1927, followed by 
a list of 220 collective agreements concluded by the Union from 1904 to 1927. 


Landwirtschaftskammer fiir die Provinz Hannover. Der Stand der hannover- 
schen ie und die eet ct ihrer amtlichen Berufsvertretung. 
Hanover, 1931. 154 pp. 
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Langrod, Dr. Witold Lucjan. Emigracja jugoslowiariska. Warsaw, F. Hoesicka, 
1932. 84 pp. 

This study is the result of the author’s researches in Yugoslavia towards the 
middle of 1931. He gives an outline of the demographic, economic and political 
bases of Yugoslav emigration, its characteristic features, governmental institutions 
for emigration, the organisation of migratory movements, the activities of the 
Government (provision of information, protection of migrants, propaganda and 
statistics), the activities of various Yugoslav associations in favour of migrants, 
the situation of Yugoslav colonies in other countries, Yugoslav emigration policy, 
and the future prospects of emigration. 


L’ Europe moderne. Géographie politique, économique et touristique des Etats 
européens. Etablie sous la direction de Armand MEGGLE avec la collaboration pour 
La Suéde, de M. Lucien Maury, La Norvége et le Danemark, de M. A. JOLIVET. 
Paris, Société francaise d’Editions, 1931. 102 + 169 + 95 + 18 pp., illustr. 20 frs. 


This volume, which is devoted to the Scandinavian countries, is the second 
in the collection ‘“‘ L’Europe Moderne’, which, according to the editor’s statement, 
is designed ‘‘to contribute towards the creation of more cordial relations between 
the nationals of different countries who are too little acquainted with one another, 
and by the bonds established between members of the younger generation, who 
are better informed regarding international economic problems, to facilitate the 
work of peace to which, in the same desire for social progress, we should devote 
our whole energy. ” 


Michael, Max. Die Begutachtung beruflicher Hauterkrankungen. Uefte zur 
Unfallheilkunde. Beihefte zur Monatsschrift fiir Unfallheilkunde und Versiche- 
rungsmedizin. Herausgegeben von Dr. M. Zur Vertu. Heft 12. Berlin, F. C. W. 
Vogel, 1932. 40 pp. 

Study of occupational skin diseases considered from the standpoint of the 
German Act on the compensation of occupational diseases. After giving the official 
definition of an occupational disease, the author points out the obscurities which 
the German Act contains and reviews all the occupational skin diseases in respect 
of which compensation is payable and which are due to the following substances : 
lead, mercury, arsenic and their compounds, benzene and its homologues and 
their nitro and amido derivatives, carbon disulphide, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
carbon monoxide, X-rays, and radiant energy. He considers chronic dermatitis 
and relapsing chronic dermatitis due to galvanisation and to exotic woods, soot, 
paraffin, tar, anthracene, pitch, and similar products. A copious bibliography 
of recent works is included. 


Ohm, Dr. J. Praktische Fragen aus dem Gebiete des Augenzitterns der Bergleute. 
Schriften aus dem Gesamtgebiet der Gewerbehygiene. Herausgegeben von der 
Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Gewerbehygiene. Heft 42. Berlin, Julius Springer, 
1932. 63 pp., illustr. 

This comprehensive study of miners’ nystagmus, written by a specialist, begins 
with a full clinical description of the disease (movements of the eyes, frequency 
of the movements, subjective sensation of displacement of objects, keenness of 
sight and field of vision). After considering the incidence of nystagmus, the author 
examines its effect on the working capacity of affected persons and gives an 
account of the data collected from them and from sickness insurance funds and 
doctors. Then, after some consideration of the problem of compensation, he deals 
with the causes of nystagmus, in particular the causes he describes as “ external ” 
and for which he gives a mathematical formula determining their action (darkness 
and light ; movements of the eyes ; movements of the head). The study ends with 
a discussion of the prevention of nystagmus. 


Plaut, Dr. Das Schlichtungswesen in England. Sonderabdruck aus Schriften 
des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik. Munich, Duncker und Humblot. 


A full account of the machinery for conciliation and arbitration in collective 
labour disputes in Great Britain. The author does not merely give a descriptive 
analysis but explains the character of the various institutions by reference to 
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British mentality and the sociological structure of the country. After a methodical 
introduction, he first examines the institutions created by the interested parties, 
such as Joint Industrial Councils, then the organs instituted by law, such as the 
Miners’ Joint District Boards, the Trade Boards, the Agricultural Wages Com- 
mittees, and the Central Wages Board ; lastly, he describes the working of the 
Ministry of Labour and of the Industrial Court. 


Potthoff, Heinz. Arbeitsrecht. Das Ringen um werdendes Recht. Leipzig, 
Alfred Kroner, 1931. 152 pp. 

In its new form this work, which first appeared in 1928 (cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XTX, No. 6, June 1929, page 916), has not, apart from certain improve- 
ments and adaptations, undergone any fundamental changes. By its vivid style 
and the originality of the ideas expressed, the author’s account of the problems. 
of labour law provides one of the best introductions to the study of German labour 
law. 


Richter, Dr. Lutz. Sozialversicherungsrecht. Enzyklépiadie der Rechts- und 
Staatswissenschaft, Abteilung Rechtswissenschaft. Herausgeber E. KoHLRAUSCH 
und H. Peters. Band XXXIa. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1931. xm + 235 pp. 
12.60 marks. 

The author, who lectures at the University of Leipzig on public law and indus- 
trial legislation, has undertaken the task of preparing the volume on social insurance 
for the great German encyclopedia of legal and political science. The first system- 
atic treatise on German social insurance, compiled in 1912 by Messrs. Kaskel 
and Sitzler, was rendered out of date by subsequent events and its place had not 
been filled by any new work that could be considered equally authoritative. It 
fell to Dr. Richter to fill the gap, and he has shown himself equal to his task. 
Adopting an entirely new formula and method of exposition, he has succeeded in 
giving, in a volume of modest proportions, a searching and precise analysis of all 
the fundamental rules of German social insurance. Anyone who is acquainted 
with the complexity of the majority of the legislations on social insurance — and 
among them German legislation — will appreciate the difficulties of his task. 

The volume is in three parts, which are devoted respectively to the creation 
and organisation of social insurance institutions, the working of these institutions, 
and the réle of the State. The first deals with the rules relating to the different 
types of social insurance institutions and to their legal form, and the persons con- 
nected with these institutions as insured persons or employers. The second part 
describes the institutions at work as receivers of contributions, distributors of 
benefits in money and in kind, and managers of the reserve funds. In the third 
part, the author analyses the functions of the State : legislative attributes, adminis- 
trative functions, in particular the control by public authorities of the management 
assumed by representatives of the insured persons and the employers, and the duty 
of the State in regard to the settlement of disputes arising from the administration 
of social insurance. The author has not confined himself to separate discussions of 
the different branches of social insurance — insurance against sickness, maternity, 
invalidity and old age, and death, insurance against industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases, and unemployment insurance — but has included them in 
a single system, emphasising first their common features and only subsequently 
the differences between them. Thanks to this’ method the reader is enabled to 
perceive the common rules to which all the social insurance funds, despite their 
great variety, are subject and the common concept which is the driving force 
behind all of them. 


—— Zur staatstheoretischen Bedeutung der sozialpolitischen Schlichtung. Leipzig, 
C. L. Hirschfeld, 1932. 25 pp. 

An interesting article dealing with the position of conciliation and arbitration 
in industrial disputes in the legal theory of the State. Like Herschel, the author 
considers that conciliation and arbitration are a political function of the State. 


Rosenthal, Dante. La paix industrielle et le mouvement trade-unioniste contem- 
porain en Grande-Bretagne. Paris, Les Presses Universitaires de France, 1931. 
296 pp. 40 frs. 
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The author, whose two visits to the London headquarters of the Institut de 
France enabled him to become acquained with British trade union circles, explains 
how it was possible for a policy of class co-operation to be instituted in England 
immediately after the general strike and the miners’ strike in 1926, the effects 
of this policy on employers and workers, and the solutions advocated at the Indus- 
trial Peace Conferences with a view to a settlement of the problems raised by ration- 
alisation, unemployment, and the financial and commercial policy of Great Britain. 
He gives special attention to the part trade unions are called upon to play in modern 
economy, now that they are no longer, as in the nineteenth century, mere organs 
for the defence of trade interests, but tend to assume a leading part in the determina- 
tion of national economic policy. 


Santiago, Enrique. La Unidn general de Trabajadores ante la Revolucién. 
Madrid, 1932. 184 pp. 

The author describes the events in Spain during recent years in such a way as 
to throw light on the policy of the General Federation of Spanish Workers, which 
endeavoured not only to retain its membership but also to increase it at a time when 
the other Spanish workers’ organisations were disappearing. He shows that the 
result of these tactics has been to prevent the extinction of trade unionism in Spain 
and, further, that it is to the efforts of the Federation that are due the new social 
laws which benefit all the workers, even those who oppose the Federation. 


Schweingruber, Dr. E. Die Entwicklung des Dienstvertragsrechtes durch die 
Gerichtsprazis. Separatabzug aus der Zeitschrift des Bernischen Juristenvereins, 
Band 68, Hefte 5/6, 1932. Berne, Stampfli und Cie, 1932. 55 pp. 


Schweizerische Vereinigung fiir Innenkolonisation und industrielle Land- 
wirtschaft. I. Geschdftsbericht der Schweizerischen Vereinigung fiir Innenkolonisa- 
tion und industrielle Landwirtschaft in Ziirich fiir 1931. Ul. Méglichkeiten der 
Innenkolonisation zur Bekdmpfung der Arbeitslosigkeit. UII. Das Problem des 
Ausgleichs in der Bevilkerungsverteilung auf der Erde, von Dr. Hans BERNHARD. 
Einsiedeln, Eberle, Kilin und Cie, 1932. 41 pp. 


See-Berufsgenossenschaft. Schiffssicherheit. Sonderabdruck der Unfallver- 
hiitung aus dem Verwaltungsbericht der See-Berufsgenossenschaft, 1931. Hamburg, 
1932. 27 pp. 


The National Sickness, Invalidity and Funeral Insurance in Denmark. Published 
by the Commissioner of Recognized Sickness Funds. Copenhagen, Dansk forening 
for social oplysning, 1932. 36 pp. 


Tjarks, Emil. The Duty to Act. Thoughts on the Solution of the Unemployment 
Problem. Amplified edition. Buenos Aires, “* Deutsche La Plata Zeitung”, 1932. 


31 pp. 


Tournaki, Ioannos. Diethnes metanasteutike kinesis kai metanasteutike politike. 
Book I, Parts 1 and 2. Athens, 1930-1931. 422 pp. 

In an introductory note, the author emphasises the fact that the interest 
shown until now by science in the problem of migration has not always corresponded 
to the considerable importance which that problem presents to-day for world 
economy and civilisation. Several studies have been devoted to this subject, but 
they deal with it in its historical aspect, touching only on certain sides of the 
problem, and examining the causes and effects of migration in certain countries 
or at certain times ; they do not embrace the question as a whole nor present a 
synthesis which would facilitate the discovery and comparison of the fundamental 
laws governing the phenomenon of migration, independently of time and place. 

The co-ordination of national policies therefore becomes extremely difficult 
and its necessity alone would justify a comprehensive theoretical and practical 
study. The author sets out to supply this need by examining not only the develop- 
ment of the problem of migration from the earliest times, but also its different 
legal, political, social and, especially, its economic aspects ; the modern period 
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begins from the time when every individual’s right of free migration was recognised 
and habitable territories ceased to be considered as res nullius. 

The book is in two parts. The first describes the bases of the present migration 
problem ; after some general remarks on the international migration movement, it 
examines the laws governing this movement, the economic and social consequences, 
and the effects of restrictions on migration. The second part, dealing with the 
regulation of migration through legislative measures and international agreements, 
considers the history of international migration in relation to the development 
of the law relating to migration, of the comparative study of national legislations 


on migration, and of migration statistics. 


Union centrale des associations patronales suisses. Happort du Comité central 
sur Vactivité de T Union durant année 1931. Lausanne, 1932. 88 pp. 


University of Cambridge. Department of Agriculture. Farm Economics Branch. 
An Economic Survey of Agriculture in the Eastern Countries of England, 1931. 
Report No. 19. Cambridge, W. Heffer, 1932. vi + 89 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Urban, Georg. Berufsgenossenschaftliche Unfallverhiitung in den gewerblichen 
Betrieben. Die besonderen Unfallgefahren der Teigverarbeitungsbetriebe (Teig- 
waren-, Keks-, Waffel-, Honigkuchen- und Zwiebackfabriken). Berlin, 1932. 150 pp. 


— Die hauptsdchlichsten Unfallgefahren und ihre Verhiitung in Gaststdtten-, 
Hotel- und dhnlichen Betrieben.. Berlin. 75 pp. 


Verband der Deutschen Berufsgenossenschaften. Zenitraistelle fiir Unfallver- 
hiitung. Neuartige Schutzvorrichtungen. Band 5. Berlin, 1932. 296 pp. 


Voigt, Dr. Erich. Wirtschaftsgeschichte Niederlandisch-Indiens. Leipzig, Deutsche 
Wissenschaftliche Buchhandlung, 1931. 180 pp., illustr. 

A historical account of the economic development of the Dutch East Indies 
down to the present day, in which the author considers in turn the Indian Archi- 
pelago in the remotest times and under successive Hindu, Mahomedan, and 
Portuguese rule, the East India Company and its influence on the Archipelago, 
the transition period (the Franco-Dutch regime and English rule), the system of 
compulsory cultivation, the development of the colony down to 1914, and its 
situation during and after the war. 


Weddingen, Dr. Walter. Sozialpolitik und Weltwirtschaft. Ein Beitrag zur 
Theorie der internationalen Sozialpolitik. Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv. Zeitschrift 
des Instituts fiir Weltwirtschaft und Seeverkehr an der Universitit Kiel. Heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. Bernard Harms. 35. Band, Heft 1. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1932. 
Pp. 177-202. 

The author, who is well known as an exponent of the theory of social policy 
in Germany and as the author of a book on the principles of conciliation and arbi- 
tration in industrial disputes, develops in this article some original ideas on the 
theory of international social policy, and in particular on the two arguments 

— the argument of productivity and that of competition — which are of out- 
standing importance in the attempt to create a scientific basis for international 


social policy. 


Wilfling, Joseph. Die Schweizerische Nationalbank im Dienste der Finanz- 


verwaltung des Bundes. Dissertation der rechts- und staatswissenschaftlichen 
Fakultit der Universitat Ziirich zur Erlangung der Wiirde eines Doktors der 
Volkswirtschaft. Zurich, 1932. 96 pp. 
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